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Edwards Rolling 
Steel Doors 


Patented Spring Release Mechanism 
causes door to close automatically in case 
of fire. Substantially constructed of spe- 
cial cold rolled strip steel in all types and 
sizes up to 40 feet wide and 100 feet high. 
Spring balanced for hand, chain or power 
operation. 


0 WITH No. 1112 VAPOR VALVE 
X For Application Inside of Car. 


POSITIVELY WILL NOT FREEZE. 

ABSOLUTELY FOOL-PROOF. 

NO ADJUSTMENT WHATEVER 
REQUIRED. 

ECONOMICAL IN STEAM. 


SMALL AND LIGHT IN WEIGHT 
ALL PARTS ACCESSIBLE 


ms) GOLD'S VAPOR SYSTEM 





Our Engineering Department 
will submit plans and specifica- 
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Since incorporation, the Southern Railway has been financed 
under the auspices of J. P. Morgan & Company. The 
company’s stock had been held in a 
Morgan voting trust until June 30, 1914, and 
_ and the Morgan & Company were the domi- 
Southern Railway nant factors in this voting trust. Last 
week, however, when the Southern 
Railway sold $25,000,000 notes to refund notes which fall 
due March 1, the underwriting was done by a Chicago 
syndicate, headed by Halsey, Stuart & Company. Morgan 
& Company gave out a short statement to the effect that the 
Chicago syndicate did it with their (Morgan’s) blessing. 
The notes were offered to the public at 9914, and run three 
years at 6 per cent, making the interest yield slightly over 
6% per cent to the investor. Everybody knows that there is 
no love lost between John Skelton Williams, controller of 
the currency, and the National City Bank, the National 
City Company and Morgan & Company. Probably Mr. 
Williams was only too glad to see someone go in and under- 
bid Morgan & Company for Southern Railway financing. 
Now comes the test, however, as to whether or not these 
notes can be sold at the price at which Halsey, Stuart & 
Company have to offer them to make any profit on the 
bid which they made to the railway company. If any set 
of bankers, either in New York or in the west, are mis- 
judging the bond market and are unduly pessimistic as to 
the price at which railroad securities can be sold, it is for 
the public good that someone else should have the courage of 
his convictions and prove the more pessimistic bankers 
wrong. The sale, sometime ago, of $50,000,000 bonds by 
the Pennsylvania, through Kuhn, Loeb & Company, was 
eminently successful. If this sale of Southern Railway 
notes should prove anything like the same sort of success, 
it would be a most encouraging sign for the railway situa- 
tion in general. 


As pointed out in an article on the activities of our railway 
forces in France, published elsewhere in this issue, the 
_ military organization of our transporta- 

An Army Practice tion corps has necessitated the main- 
Applied to tenance of a personnel bureau the duty 
the Railroads of which is to keep a careful record of 
the education, experience and per- 

formance of every enlisted man and officer in the service. 
Those who have had experience under this plan are con- 
vinced of its value in helping discover weaknesses in the 
organization and in making possible the ready application 
of remedial measures. The question has arisen in the minds 
of some of our railway officers in France whether the per- 
sonnel bureau scheme could not be profitably adopted by the 
railroads of this country. Under existing conditions here it 
is too often the case that, while weaknesses become evident, 
they are not traced to their sources. Under the method used 
in France the discovery of inefficiency in any department 
has led to a careful examination of the individual records 
of officers and employees in that branch to see if the source 
of the trouble could not be found. In this connection it is 
pointed out that the work of the personnel bureau might be 
vitiated if it were subordinated to any one railroad depart- 
ment. The independence of its activities is essential to its 
success, and accordingly it is proposed that the bureau be 
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directly under the authority of the chief executive—federal 
manager, general manager or president, as the case may be. 
The objection may be raised, and perhaps not without rea- 
son, that it will be difficult to establish successfully any fair 
method of rating the work of railroad men. Many of their 
activities are not sufficiently tangible to render: unnecessary 
the exercise of a wide range of discretion on the part of 
supervisory officers. Certainly, however, the desirability 
of the establishment of personnel bureaus is well worth con- 
sidering. 


While several of the monthly reports of freight traffic move- 
ment and car performance issued by the Operating Statistics 
; Section of the Railroad Administration 
Freight Traffic have shown gains in efficiency, the re- 
Statistics port covering the full calendar year 
for 1918 1918 does not make an especially 
strong showing for government control 
as compared with that of the year before. While the volume 
of traffic as measured by net ton miles of freight handled 
shows an increase of 1.8 per cent and the net ton miles per 
mile of road per day increased from 5121 to 5210, the report 
also shows that this was done with an average increase of 2.9 
per cent in freight cars on line. While car efficiency has 
been increased by heavier loading, credit for which must be 
shared with the shippers and the Food Administration, the 
full gain in this item is not reflected in the train loading 
figures and the average mileage per car- per day fell below 
the record for 1917. While the tonnage per car was increased 
from 27 to 29.1 or 7.8 per cent, the increase in the average 
tonnage per train was increased only from 653. to. 682, or 4.4 
per cent. The miles per car per day fell off from 26.1 to 24.9, 
or 4.6 per cent, and the net ton miles per car day decreased 
from 495 to 490, a reduction of 1 per cent. The increase of 
1.8 per cent in net ton miles was handled with a reduction of 
2.5 per cent in train miles and of 2.1 per cent in car miles, 
but the decrease of 5.6 per cent in loaded car miles was to a 
considerable extent offset by an increase in the empty car 
mileage of 6.1 per cent, the percentage of loaded to total car 
miles having been reduced from 70.2 to 67.7. The percentage 
of unserviceable cars also shows a slight increase, from 5.6 
per cent in 1917 to 5.7 in 1918. While the railroad system 
under federal control has handled a slightly larger traffic in 
1918 than was handled in 1917, at an increase in expenses 
of $1,200,000,000, the report of the Operating Statistics Sec- 
tion shows that the principal aspect of increased efficiency 
was in heavier car loading and to a lesser extent in the train 
leading. 


By paragraph five of General Order No. 8, issued February 
21, 1918, which reads: “No discrimination will be made in 
the employment, retention or condi- 


Abolition tions of employment of employees 
of because of membership or nonmember- 
Piecework ship in labor organizations.” Director 


General McAdoo opened the door for 
labor unions to enter the railway field on all sides and to 
thoroughly develop and perfect their organizations. This 
has been done. By supplement No. 4 to General Order No. 
27, issued in midsummer, he tended to discourage the railway 
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employees from working piecework by granting a material 
increase in the hourly wage, with no~adjustments in the 
piecework rate. The difference between the piecework 
rate and the hourly wage was so great that only those 
of exceptional ability and agility could, with the unadjusted 
piecework rate, earn more than was paid under the hourly 
rate. Those who could not compete with the increased 
hourly rate naturally saw the futility of exerting themselves 
for no monetary gain and their output accordingly declined. 
There were, however, quite a few who still were able by 
their diligence and skilfullness to earn sufficiently more than 
the increased hourly rate to make piecework attractive to 
them. To make the victory for the hourly rate complete 
Director General McAdoo on December 31 issued instruc- 
tions that the question of whether or not the piecework sys- 
tem should be abolished entirely be put to a vote of the em- 
ployees themselves and that the railroads under government 
control be governed by the will of “a substantial majority.” 
The returns are nearly complete. With the men now so 
thoroughly organized and with such a small number of em- 
ployees able to make piecework pay under the discriminatory 
rates, there is but one answer. Efficiency and output have 
been sacrificed to further what organized labor believes to be 
to its interest, whereas, the truth is, the complete abolition of 
piecework will result in a decline of efficiency which will be 
harmful to all concerned and most of all to labor itself. 


Don’t Lose Your Punch 


sé HAT’S THE USE; what’s the use.” This is the drone- 

like murmur that can be heard on approaching any 
government-run institution. This attitude is a slow poison 
and an ambitious man might as well acquire a drug habit as 
to surrender himself to its deadening embrace. Since the 
signing of the armistice railroad men have been exposed to 
this poisonous influence in a doubly dangerous way. Added to 
the dulling influence that accompanies all bureaucratic re- 
gimes, there is the added uncertainty, for the railroad man, 
in regard to his future employer. There is only one way to 
overcome this, and that is to fight, and fight hard against it. 
Fall back on your self-respect, refuse to let petty injustices 
weigh ‘on your mind, stand out for what you know to be 
’ right! 

“This applies all down the line; to the mechanical and en- 
gineering departments as well as to the operating department. 
If the mechanical department is being supplied with “‘stand- 
ardized material” which is uneconomical and does not give 
satisfactory service, the foreman and the master mechanic 
should bring this fact forcibly to the attention of superior of- 
ficers. The same is true in the engineering department as 
regards supervisors and division engineers. In the operating 
department if materials or conditions are unsatisfactory and 
uneconomical, complaint must be made to higher officers. 
The true state of affairs can only become known to federal 
managers, regional directors and the central administration 
by each officer down the line vigorously and fearlessly pro- 
testing against conditions which, in his judgment, are wrong. 

Surely, the American railroad man is not going to lose 
his punch because of a touch of government operation and 
a temporary combination of adverse circumstances. The 
master mechanic, the division engineer, the trainmaster and 
superintendent are having a hard row to hoe, but it is no 
harder and not as deep and broad as that which the federal 
manager has to hoe; and it is the falsest sort of philosophy 
to give up to a feeling of ““What’s the use.” If conditions 
are wrong, each man has got to put his shoulder to the wheel 
to right them, and it is helping neither the federal manager 
nor the central administration to refrain from protesting 
against materials or conditions which are uneconomical and 
unsatisfactory. 
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Early Action. Regarding 
| the Railways Needed 


WO RAILWAY PROBLEMS confront the country. One is 

the problem of the ultimate disposition of the railroads. 
This cannot be solved during the present session of Con- 
gress. The other is the problem presented by the policy of 
drastic retrenchment which is now being followed, and 
which if persisted in will have a very bad effect upon the 
industry and workers of the nation during the period of 
transition from a war to a peace basis. This problem can 
and should be solved almost immediately. The policy of 
retrenchment being carried out applies not only to additions 
and betterments, which would require capital expenditures, 
but also to maintenance and renewals, which would be 
chargeable mainly to operation. 

With the reduction of traffic and earnings which has oc- 
curred and is still continuing, the Railroad Administration 
is justified in effecting every economy which will not un- 
duly impair the service rendered or cause deterioration of 
the physical properties or prevent making up deferred main- 
tenance. 

It is plain that the railroads are overmanned in many 
departments. The public should not be compelled to pay 
in the form of rates or taxes the wages of men or the cost 
of materials which are not needed. But both the present 
and the future welfare of the public demands that all the 
men shall be employed, and all the materials shall be 
bought and used that are needed to offset deferred main- 
tenance and to put the properties in condition to handle not 
only present, but future business. 

The Railroad Administration is not following a policy 
of rigorous retrenchment because it really desires to. It is 
following it mainly because the government, as an operator 
of railways, is practically -bankrupt. The revolving fund 
of $500,000,000 which was provided by Congress last year 
is almost exhausted, and the railways are not earning 
enough and operating income to pay the guarantees of stand- 
ard return to the companies. In consequence, the Railroad 
Administration is getting into sore need of funds. With 
its deficit rapidly growing, it cannot carry out an adequate 
program of maintenance, much less an adequate program of 
additions and betterments, unless and until Congress pro- 
vides it more money. Director General Hines has asked 
for a new revolving fund of $750,000,000. This will be 
needed whether government operation is continued or the 
railways are returned to private operation. The legislation 
necessary to provide it should be passed at the present ses- 
sion of Congress. It is difficult to see how, unless this is 
done, the policy of retrenchment in maintenance can be dis- 
continued until Congress meets again. 

If the policy of retrenchment is continued unabated it 
will have serious effects, not only upon the railroads, but 
upon other industries. The Railway Age in its issue of 
February 7, page 337, published letters from twenty-seven 
railway supply concerns clearly indicating what will be the 
effects upon the railway supply industry unless the Railroad 
Administration soon begins to place larger orders. A con- 
tinuance of the present policy means calamity to the rail- 
way supply industry and its employees. Furthermore, the 
railway supply industry is so large and extends so widely 
over the country that if it is compelled to close its plants 
and discharge its men, the effects will be felt by concerns 
and their employees in almost every other line of industry. 
Congress should not adjourn without providing a new re- 
volving fund for the Railroad Administration, and the 
sooner this is done, the better it will be for the entire nation. 

With respect to additions and betterments, which require 
capital expenditures these cannot be made without con- 
certed action by the Railroad Administration and the com- 
panies that own the railways. While the future of the rail- 
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ways is so completely undetermined, neither the Railroad 
Administration nor the companies will be disposed to enter 
upon large projects for extensions and permanent improve- 
ments. Congress cannot at its present session pass legisla- 
tion finally to settle the railroad question. ‘The time is too 
short. It will soon have before it, however, enough data, 
arguments and plans to reach as complete and constructive 
a solution as it would have if it continued to consider the 
subject for five years, or even for ten years. This being 
the case, the legislation needed for a permanent solution 
could and should be passed during the present year. That 
is, it could be if an early special session of the next Con- 
gress should be called soon after the adjournment of the 
present Congress. Therefore, the course which should be 
taken by the government in dealing with the present railway 
situation is clear. 

First, the present Congress should promptly pass legisla- 
tion providing the Railroad Administration with a new and 
adequate revolving fund. 

Second, the new Congress should be called together in 
extra sessions soon after March 4, and should as speedily 
as practicable draft and adopt the legislation which is clearly 
needed and which the nation obviously wants, providing for 
the early return of the railways to the management of their 
owners under conditions which will render it practicable for 
the companies to operate their properties efficiently and eco- 
nomically, and to enter immediately upon a program of 
additions and betterments which will tend to equip the rail- 
ways satisfactorily to handle the commerce of the country 
when business again becomes normal. 

Every citizen, every business concern, every commercial 
organization, that is anxious to promote the public welfare, 
both during the present period of transition and during the 
period of great opportunity for American business which 
will follow it, should urge upon the Administration and 
Congress the need for action along these lines. 


Enormous Increase in Expenses 


7 STATISTICS of railway earnings and expenses for 
December 1918, as reported by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, show that the downward trend of rail- 
way net operating income continued through that month. 
As pointed out by the Railway Age in an editorial in its 
issue for January 24, page 236, net operating per month 
income steadily declined from $128,000,000 in August to 
$57,000,000 in November. In December, for 175 large 
roads, it was only $23,000,000. 

The bad showing in December was due almost entirely 
to an increase of operating expenses. In December, 1917, 
the weather and other operating conditions were as bad as 
were ever known, and yet the operating expenses of the rail- 
ways included in the Commission’s report were only $238,- 
582,000. In December, 1918, the weather conditions were 
as favorable to economical operation as were ever known, 
and yet the expenses were over $375,282,000, making an 
increase over December, 1917, of $136,700,000. 

Undoubtedly this enormous increase in expenses was 
partly due to the fact that large retroactive advances in 
wages were charged into the December accounts. On the 
other hand, there are still large wage advances to be made 
to the train service employees and the Railroad Administra- 
tion is not making adequate expenditures for maintenance 
which would be chargeable to operating expenses. The 
December figures alone would indicate that operating ex- 
penses are increasing at the rate of over $1,600,000,000 a year. 
It is to be feared that when all necessary adjustments in the 
accounts are made, and advances in wages now pending are 
granted, it will be found that for handling a corresponding 
amount of traffic, operating expenses are running at the rate 
of $1,500,000,000 a year more than those of 1917 
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The statistics for December are accompanied by statistics 
showing the results of the same roads for the twelve months 
of 1918. The 175 large roads included, having a mileage of 
214,000 miles, had an increase in earnings during the entire 
year of $824,000,000, or 21.6 per cent; an increase in ex- 
penses of $1,090,000,000, or 40 per cent; and a reduction 
of operating income of $265,000,000, or almost 30 per cent, 
Of the increase in total earnings, over $600,000,000 must 
have been due to advances in rates. Without the advances 
in rates the Railroad Administration would have had a 
deficit at the end of the year exceeding three quarters of a 
billion dollars. 

In spite of the enormous increase in expenses, officials of 
the Railroad Administration continue to point out economies 
which have been effected. These economies are real, but 
most of them cannot be permanent. For example, R. H. 
Aishton estimates the economies he has effected during the 
year, first as director of the Western; Region and later of the 
Northwestern Region, at $34,000,000. It is a notable fact, . 
however, that Mr. Aishton’s statistics show that over $23,- 
000,000 of these economies were effected by reductions of 
passenger train service, most of which cannot be continued 
permanently. 

On the whole, the available statistics indicate that the 
present system of government operation of the railways’ 
would: have proved enormously more expensive than private 
operation, even in the absence of any advances.in wages. 
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A Billion Dollar “Germ” 


B. GarRRETSON, president of the Order of Railway Con- 
* ductors, testifying on behalf of 14 railroad labor or- 
ganizations, claiming to represent 1,900,000 employees, told 
the Senate committee that the three other brotherhood execu- 
tives and many of the heads of the other organizations had 
been opposed to government ownership on principle all their 
lives, but had been converted by the experience of the past 
year under government operation of the railroads. He said 
that government operation had not had a fair trial as to its 
efficiency during its first year but that the employees had seen 
in it the “germ” of what might be made of it after a fair trial. 
Therefore the representatives of the 14 organizations had un- 
qualifiedly endorsed the plan proposed last week on behalf of 
the brotherhoods by their counsel, Glenn E. Plumb, which has 
been characterized as a plan for “government ownership and 
brotherhood operation.” 

The particular aspect of government operation during the 
past year which has been most visible to the employees has 
been the increases in wages awarded them by Mr. McAdoo, 
which are now estimated at between $800,000,000 and $900,- 
000,000 a year and which will be increased by possibly $60,- 
000,000 to $100,000,000 by the latest demands of the brother- 
hoods. If this is merely the “germ,” the future possibilities 
looming up in the minds of the leaders of the brotherhoods 
and of the ten other organizations affiliated with the American 
Federation of Labor with whom they have joined forces must 
be rather interesting. Some of the roots and branches which 
might be developed from such a germ were described in the 
statement presented before the committee last week by Mr. 
Plumb. He proposed that the government buy the railroads 
by issuing its bonds in exchange for the outstanding securi- 
ties, furnish all the working capital, and turn the operation 
over to a corporation administered by a board of directors, 
one-third to be chosen by the classified employees, one-third 
by the President of the United States—presumably by and 
with the advice and consent of the brotherhoods and the 
American Federation of Labor—and one-third by the ap- 
pointed officers. After the plan got under way the officers 
would be appointed by this board of directors and no remark- 
able gift of vision is required to discern another germ in this 
part of the scheme. 
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Mr. Garretson spoke of furnishing transportation not for 
profit but at cost, but he said that no effort had been made 
to settle on all the details of the plan. Mr. Plumb’s plan 
contemplated profits, to be divided one-half to the government 
and one-half to the employees in the form of a wage dividend. 
With the employees electing and assisting to elect the direct- 
ors, who would appoint the officers, we can readily see how 
Mr. Garretson’s ideal of transportation without profits might 
be attained, but Mr. Plumb presents a sample array of figures 
from which, by assuming an operating ratio of 70 per cent, 
he produced a profit, after payment of fixed charges, of $500,- 
000,000 to be divided equally between the government, which 
would furnish all the capital, and the employees, who would 
have been paid their wages. This would leave $250,000,000 
for a wage dividend, which, divided among 2,000,000 em- 
ployees, would give an average of $125 to each. 

After the precedents set by Mr. McAdoo in the way of two 
or three increases in a year with back pay we fear that Mr. 
Plumb’s assumed figures are too modest to satisfy his clients, 
but as a germ the idea has great possibilities. 


New Books 


Proceedings of the International Railway Fuel Association, 
edited by J. G. Crawford, secretary, 200 pages. Illustrated, 
6 in. by 9 in. Bound in leather. Published by the associa- 
tion, 702 East Fifty-first street, Chicago. Price, $1.50. 


The convention of the International Railway Fuel As- 
sociation held in Chicago in May, 1918, was a notable event. 
The association met at a time when the fuel situation was 
most serious and the addresses delivered at the convention 
represent the ideas of some of the most distinguished men 
who were called on to deal with that problem during the 
war. These addresses are published in full in the proceed- 
ings of the association which have just been issued. There 
is hardly a phase of the railroad fuel problem that is not 
covered. The viewpoint of the miner is presented by John 
P. White. ‘The mine operators are represented by Harry 
N. Taylor. The work of the Fuel Administration is out- 
lined by P. B. Noyes and M. L. ReQua; of the Railroad 
Administration by R. H. Aishton, Eugene Auliffe, F. Mc- 
Manamy, E. H. DeGroot and W. S. Carter. There are also 
addresses by the president of the association, E. W. Pratt, 
Robert Quayle, Thomas Britt and several returned soldiers. 


Modern Management Applied to Construction, by Daniel J. 
Hauer, consulting engineer. 6 in. by 9 in., 194 pages, illus- 
trated. Bound in cloth. Published by McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., 239 W. 39th Street, New York City. Price, 
$2.50. 


This is a new book on scientific management and, where- 
as most of the previous treatments of this subject have 
referred primarily to manufacturing and building construc- 
tion, this book treats the subject from the standpoint of the 
construction contractor handling grading work, building 
bridge masonry, etc. The subject is handled in a style that 
is entertaining, primarily because of the frequent use of 
examples and hypothetical conversations. This has been 
applied most aptly in the initial chapter defining scientific 
management, and the one following on the old versus the 
new management. The author’s justification for the appli- 
cation of scientific management is covered in a chapter en- 
titled “Finances and Efficiency.” In handling the subject 
from the standpoint of the construction contractor, it is di- 
vided under the separate heads of plant design, motion study, 
modern management, cost keeping and bookkeeping, organi- 
zation, and the effect upon the workmen. The final chapter 
deals with the organizations of the large war construction 
projects. 
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A Suggestion for a Seniority Index 


PortsMoutH, Ohio. 
To THE Eprror: 

When employees’ records are kept and used in connection 
with the promotion of employees on a seniority or service 
basis, a numerical index often takes considerable burden off 
the office and makes the work more pleasant and easier. 

By assigning a certain number to each employee immedi- 
ately on entering the service, each successive employee being 
assigned the next higher number, an automatic seniority in- 
dex will be obtained for daily use in the assigning or placing 
of employees in proper positions according to their re- 
spective seniority, and for use in other ways as may be 
necessary. 

For the information of the employees themselves the usual 
seniority list arranged in date order showing the names of 
employees should be kept, each employee should be informed 
of his service number and he should use it in turning his re- 
ports into the office when bidding for a new position. 

In this way one employee will only be burdened with one 
number (or seniority record) instead of one employee bur- 
dened with all seniority records, making for greater accuracy 
and speed to the benefit of all concerned. 

The necessary care should be exercised to see that a cor- 
rect number is assigned in the first place, and that no change 
is made in numbers after once assigned, unless there is an 
absolute necessity therefor. 

The lower number would of course indicate the man long- 
est in the service. If a class of promotion made it necessary 
to distinguish that service with some mark, in order to avoid 
changing any employee’s number, a letter may be affixed or 
prefixed to the number, a certain letter indicating a certain 
class of service, and so on. 

As employees leave the service for any cause their num- 
bers then become obsolete as far as the working seniority 


‘list is concerned and these numbers should not be assigned 


to any other employee again, but should be retained to 
tr the employee to whom first assigned, or discarded en- 
tirely. 

In order to keep the number record accurate at all times, 
a small book should be used, showing names of employees 
consecutively in the order employed, with the number as- 
signed at the time of employment, which will indicate at all 
times what number is assigned to any certain employee, and 
what is the next number to be assigned. The alphabetical 
index which is already used in most offices, should, of course, 
carry opposite the employee’s name his assigned number. 
These two records are easily kept and assure correctness of. 
assignment. 

I believe that this method will be found to be a great con- 
venience and a time saver. It should prove of special value 
in view of the fact that recent awards of the Railroad Admin- 
istration to various classes of railroad employees gives to 
each class a seniority standing, and many positions will no 
doubt be hereafter filled more or less on that basis. The nu- 
merical index provides a ready and accurate reference in de- 
termining the relative standing of one or any number of em- 
ployees. If it is desired to designate numbers from one cen- 
tral office to cover several subdivisions, the addition of a letter 
prefix or suffix will admit of that without change or confu- 
sion, and permit the use of only one series of numbers—that 
is, commencing with number 1, or any desired number, and 
progress in consecutive order indefinitely. Paut Jones. 














Further Light on Work of Railway Men in the War 






. Transportation Corps Shows Marked Adaptability in 
Solving Problems Under Strange Conditions 


transportation efforts of the American forces in France 

than the adaptability of the officers and men in charge 
of this work. In a strange country, unfamiliar with the 
language, on a railway system utilizing operating methods 
foreign to their experience, the Americans handled a rapidly 
increasing flow of troop and freight traffic with such evident 
efficiency that they won the unqualified praise of the French 
with whom their activities were co-ordinated. Whether en- 
gaged .exclusively in the movement of American trains, or 
assisting the French either by bolstering up their weakened 
railway organizations or by operating lines in the danger 
zone near the front, the transportation officers and men from 
the United States proved ready and able to meet every 
emergency which confronted them. 

Contrary to the general impression that the railway forces 
constituted one unit of the American Army, they formed 
three classes: (1) those who operate on the railways of 
France independently of the existing French organizations; 
(2) those who were merged with the French transportation 
forces and became substantially French employees, and 
(3) those regiments which operated lines close to the fight- 


treme HAS CONTRIBUTED MORE to the success of the 


Tours, France, January 5, 1919. 
of railway men, in the Transportation Corps commanded 
by Gen. W. W. Atterbury. This article pertains wholly to 
the work of the first two classes of railroad forces, and not 
to the third just mentioned. 


The Housing of Railway Troops 


It is not generally known in the United States that the 
American railway troops, while engaged in work similar to 
that in which they were employed in civilian life, neverthe- 
less are subject to the same discipline and the same living 
conditions as the other army contingents. All railway men 
work in uniform, live in barracks—most of which were built 
by themselves—and are organized according to the military 
plan, with various ranks ranging from general down to pri- 
vate. Each railroad employee has been provided with a 
special design of cap with a visor, similar in appearance 
to the headgear of automobile chauffeurs, and also with a 
21-jewel Hamilton watch. 

The problem of providing these men with sanitary and 
properly equipped barracks, and with food and water, as 
well as with adequate medical care, has been by no means 
simple, especially in view of the fact that the railway offi- 











Regulating Station at Liffol Le Grande. 


ing front under the direction of the French military authori- 
ties. The first class constitutes a complete railroad organi- 
zation superimposed upon and co-ordinated with the French 
organizations which operate trains over the same lines. The 
second class was a contribution to the French railway per- 
sonnel which was seriously depleted by the drain of the war 
upon the man power of the railroads of France. In this 
connection, it is interesting to note that bitter experience 
taught the French, as well as the English, the folly of per- 
mitting their transportation organizations to be crippled by 
the loss of officers and employees drafted into military ser- 
vice. Tardy efforts were made to recall these men to their 
civilian occupations and, while a considerable number were 
returned to service, the initial loss was by no means made 
up. 
Phe third class of American railway forces consists of 
regiments which first arrived in France and were employed 
in operating trains from regulating stations to light railways 
close to the front. There were three of these units out of 


the first nine regiments organized in the United States, 
which worked under the direction of the French military 
authorities. While these contingents remained a part of the 
American army, they were not, like the other two classes 
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cers in charge had no experience in such undertakings in 
civilian life. They were confronted always with the diffi- 
culty of anticipating assignments of men to new locations 
sufficiently in advance to provide suitable living quarters. 


The Personnel Bureau 


Another duty imposed upon those in charge of the rail- 
way forces by army regulations was the maintenance of a 
personnel bureau. This organization keeps a careful record 
of every man in the service, which includes information con- 
cerning his education, a detailed statement of all the posi- 
tions he ever held, his military rank and the promotions he 
has received, if any, and also a rating of the quality of his 
work. Equally careful records of the officers are main- 
tained, each of which is given a quarterly standing according 
to his efficiency, intelligence, leadership and general value 
to the service. The distinct advantage of this classification 
is that it makes the source of weaknesses in the organization 
evident by an examination of the records and therefore 
greatly facilitates the intelligent application of corrective 
measures. ‘Though all railway troops were organized into 
military units and were given various ranks according to that 
scheme of organization, it does not always happen that one’s 
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military grade conforms to his importance as a railway man. 
Sometimes, for instance, an engineman would be a private 
while the fireman on the same train would have the rank 
of sergeant. Irregularities of this kind, however, did -not 
interfere with the conduct of the work of the transportation 
troops. 


The Work of the Railway Troops 


The American Expeditionary Forces first loaned railway 
men to the French operating organizations in the middle of 
April, 1918. About May 1, 1918, the American railway 
organization commenced the operation of its own trains over 
the French roads under trackage rights. Some idea can be 
gained concerning the relative number of men in the two 
services from recent statistics regarding the distribution of 


engine and trainmen under the general manager of the Ser- ° 


vice of Supply of the Transportation Corps. While the 
engine and trainmen operating in exclusively American ser- 
vice numbered 4,531, those engaged in French service num- 
bered 2,222. 

Because of the difference between French and American 
operating methods no officers or men have been permitted to 
engage in actual railway work’ until they have received a 
course of instruction from French railway officers, who have 
grounded them thoroughly in roundhouse and shop practice, 
train rules, the signal systems, etc. No man was discharged 
from this course of instruction without passing a successful 
examination and receiving a certificate as evidence that he 
has done so. 

When the Americans first began to operate trains they used 
French and Belgian locomotives and both French and Ameri- 
can cars. Later, when the American locomotives arrived, 
some were loaned to the French and the others were utilized 
by the Americans to take care of existing needs. This mix- 
ing of equipment continued up to the time of the signing of 
the armistice, and while American cars were equipped with air 
brakes, it was not until late in the fall that it was possible 
to make up trains entirely of American cars and thereby make 
full use of the air brake system. This circumstance was due 
to a large extent to the fact that the French railroads were 
continuously confronted with a serious shortage of cars and 
it was necessary to avoid any waste movements of equipment. 
In fact, at times it was necessary to cover open cars with tar- 
paulins and thereby put them into service ordinarily performed 
by box cars. The readers of the Railway Age have pre- 
viously been advised that the French had no car record sys- 
tem until a car record bureau was established by the Ameri- 
can railway organization. To facilitate car tracing, the 
French turned over to the Americans a number of wires, 
which the signal corps of our forces adapted to our needs. 
At first telephone service was established for this purpose, 
but later telegraph lines were opened and utilized. 

When the Americans commenced the operation of their 
own trains they were assigned certain stalls in French round- 
houses for the use of their locomotives. Later, however, the 
Americans erected their own engine houses, generally, at other 
locations. The difference in the sites of the engine terminals 
was determined by the difference in the length of the engine 
runs of the two operating organizations. In general, two 
American engine runs equaled three French runs. 

As has been previously pointed out in the Railway Age, 
the Americans conform with the French operating methods. 
In the absence of a train despatching system in France, the 
chef de gare, or station agent, controls the operation of trains. 
With him is associated a Railroad Transport Officer repre- 
senting the American forces, who looks after the interests 
of our army. As the tonnage on French rails increased, 
the opeating difficulties under this scheme became more evi- 
dent, at least from our point of view. Trains were moved 
in what the French term “marches.” This plan calls for the 
departure of trains so many minutes apart according to the 
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volume of traffic. If a train fails to leave at the scheduled 
time of departure, it is not permitted to move until it is 
assigned to another marche. 

To assist the American forces in their work under these 
strange conditions, the officers of the American organization 
prepared a book of rules adaptable to all French lines, which 
was corrected and approved by French railway officers. Left- 
hand operation, which is the rule on French roads, did not 
simplify the problem of adaptation to French methods. 


Handling American Traffic 


The transportation burden assumed by the American rail- 
way forces became increasingly great with the progress: of 
the war. The American supplies received at the ports in 
February, 1918, totalled 192,239 short tons, while those 
handled in November aggregated 921,972 tons, or an in- 
crease of 379 per cent. In all cases possible the traffic re- 
ceived from vessels has been moved from the docks to ad- 
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jacent storage points or other available storage facilities on 
the railways serving the ports. Under war conditions mili- 
tary officers determined the priority in the movement of sup- 
plies from these bases, in accordance with which traffic was 
worked up into solid train lots and moved to regulating sta- 
tions, where the jurisdiction of the Service of Supply of the 
Transportation Corps ended. At these stations a regulating 
officer reclassified the freight received, with other supplies 
stored there, and it was taken by military trains to the light 
railways at the front. 

American trains had equal rights with French trains on 
all lines, the priority of one train over another depending 
entirely on military necessities. A few recent statistics re- 


garding the movements on different parts of the lines oper- 
ated by the Americans are indicative of the volume of Ameri- 
Between Saumur 
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and Tours, a distance of 39 miles, the average daily east- 
bound movement was 23 American supply trains, 27 French 
trains and one American troop train. The tonnage rating 
of American engines in this stretch was 2,400. Between 
Coutras and Perigueux, a distance of 47 miles, on a line 
serving the Gironde river group of ports, the eastbound 
movement consisted of 20 American supply trains daily, one 
American troop and 14 French trains. The tonnage rating 
of American engines between these points was 1,500. Be- 
tween Pont Vert and St. Germain du Puy, a 7-mile line 
which has been aptly characterized “the neck of the bottle” 
because it connects roads from most of the ports with lines 
which led to the front, there was a daily eastbound movement 
of 36: American supply trains, 5 American troop trains and 
38 French trains. The tonnage rating on American engines 
from Pont Vert to Bourges, 3 miles, was 1,570, and from 
Bourges to St. Germain du Puy, 4 miles, it was 3,000. 


The Relations Between the French and American 
Railway ‘Men 


The relations between the French and American railway 
troops, both officers and men, have been consistently cordial. 
On the whole, the American railway private is more intelli- 
gent than his brother of the trenches and has been exceedingly 
industrious and cheerful under the exacting demands of army 
discipline and the onerous duties which he was called upon 
to perform. The French are free to admit that our railway 
men work faster than theirs, but at the same time state that 
they are more careless. It is a fact that at one point while 
the French turned ‘an average of 65 engines a day, that rec- 
ord was increased by the Americans to 140 engines daily. It 
may be fairly said that the French are more thorough in their 
work but are less resourceful and less inclined to deviate from 
long standing and traditional practices. On the other hand, 
it is admitted by American railway officers that American 
operation did increase the number of railway accidents as 
compared with the number experienced under French oper- 
ation. 

While the French equipment at first seemed ludicrously 
light as compared with American rolling stock, observation 
and study of conditions in France has added strength to the 
conviction that small equipment is best suited to the trans- 
portation needs of France. In general, traffic is handled in 
smaller quantities than in the United States, and the average 
haul is considerably below that of American roads. Light 
equipment has the further advantage of making possible an 
ingenious method of switching which is in practice in French 
yards. When it is desired to set out a car from a freight 
train, the car is moved to a small turntable located in the 
main track, uncoupled from the cars to which it is attached, 
turned at right angles and moved by electric power to a 
turntable on a parallel track, where it is turned and moved 
to the desired point on that track. 

Although American railroad men were disposed at first to 
disparage French equipment, they are unanimous in their 
commendation o.: the condition of French roadbeds. They 
are built more substantially than American roads, are bal- 
lasted with rock and provided with excellent drainage. It 
might have been anticipated that the heavy American loco- 
motives and cars would play havoc with the French lines 
which were constructed for much lighter equipment. On 
the other hand, however, the French lines stood the test very 
well, and showed no signs of wear under the strain, except 
to a small extent during the rainy season of the past 
autumn. 

Maintenance of way in-France was entirely in the hands 
of the French except in yards used by Americans. This was 
due to the fact that the French had large numbers of Ger- 
man prisoners, and some civilians, available for manual 
labor, and also to the military difficulty of assigning to this 
work small American contingents, which could not be uti- 
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lized except under the supervision of commissioned officers 
and after being provided with suitable living quarters in 
advance. In yards used by the Americans, however, all 
maintenance work was done by American troops, ranging 
from roadmasters down to section men. 

The experience of the American railway men in France 
has proved an education both for them and the French 
forces with whom they were associated. The mutual respect 
of the transportation forces of both countries for the 
methods and practices of the other was very materially in- 
creased. 

It is safe to predict that in the future American railroad 
supply manufacturers will receive a more ready hearing in 
France than formerly, and will be able to market their prod- 
ucts without conforming to specifications with mathematical 
exactitude. In fact, it is probable that American devices 
in a modified form will find their way to the French market 
in increasing numbers. 


Sailing Day Plan Applied 
to Company Freight* 


By H. E. Ray 
General Storekeeper, Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe. 


HERE HAS BEEN MUCH interest in the plan of handling 
commercial freight on certain sailing days; that is, 
instead of shipping every day to local points a certain 

sailing or shipping date for that particular point would 
be adhered to, with the result that straight carloads would 
be made rather than mixed carloads of less than full 
tonnage. 

As a matter of fact, it is just as applicable, if not more 
so, to the handling of company freight. No doubt most 
storekeepers, particularly those employed on larger roads, 
have made it a practice of handling supplies for their va- 
rious division stores on certaim days, shipping to each point 
possibly once a week, by holding up the various items for a 
particular store until the sailing date arrived, at which time 
a full carload for that particular point has probably ac- 
cumulated. It has been found that handling company 
freight in such a manner has enabled the main or general 
store to utilize the full capacity of the cars to a much better 
advantage than if it attempted to ship daily to all stores. 

I have found from personal experience that it pays to 
have a man on the general store platform, whose sole duty 
it is to look after the cars as they come in, line them up for 
unloading, see that they are properly switched and properly 
reloaded. Under his direction the materials going out to 
division stores are so combined that they can be forwarded 
with the least expenditure of car service; his duties also 
include checking the unloading, which enables him to so 
speed up this feature that the resultant delay to the car is 
only a legitimate one. Such a man will earn his salary 
many times over in avoiding delays to equipment and in 
seeing to it that such cars as are loaded are filled to their 
capacity. 

At large central stores the problem of properly utilizing 
and consequently conserving freight cars is not so difficult 
as it is at the smaller stores where on account of the rela- 
tively small amount of business it is sometimes difficult to 
combine daily business so as to utilize the cars properly. 
It is at the division stores that a great deal of our future 
work will have to be done if we reach the full measure of 
success in this important feature. The division storekeeper 
is very prone to utilize a car for a comparatively small 
amount of material simply to get it off his hands. 





*From a paper entitled, Conservation of Freight Cars, presented before 
the Railway Storekeepers’ Association at Chicago, January 28. 
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The Standard Heavy Santa Fe Type Locomotive 


Heaviest Single Unit Freight Locomotive Among the Designs 
of the Railroad Administration 


HE FIRST LOCOMOTIVE of the Railroad Administra- 
tion’s standard heavy 2-10-2 type was recently com- 
pleted at the Brooks Works of the American 

Locomotive Company. This locomotive was designed on 
the basis of driving axle loads of 60,000 Ib. and has a total 
weight on drivers of 293,000 lb. The total weight of the 
locomotive in working order is 380,000 Ib. and it is capable 
of exerting a calculated maximum tractive effort of 74,000 
Ib. 

The design of this locomotive possesses no unusual 
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Back Boiler Head, Front Tube Sheet and Section Through 
the Combustion Chamber 


features, the type of details throughout being similar to those 
used in the construction of other standard locomotives which 
already have been described, interchangeability of parts be- 
tween the various types having been effected wherever 


motive included among the Railroad Administration’s stand- 
ards it is of interest to compare it with a number of other 
heavy locomotives of the same type. By an inspection of 
the table it will be seen that it can by no means be ranked 


Heavy 2-10-2 Type Locomotives 





A COMPARISON OF 


N. Y.0O. 
U.S.Std. Pa. Lines D.& R.G. Erie & W. 


Road i 
Year Built 1918 1918 1916 1916 1916 

Tractive effort, Ib.......... 74,000 80,900 81,200 83,000 71,200 
Total weight, Ib..........+0+. ,380,000 435,400 428,500 401,000 353,500 
Weight on drivers, Ib...... 293,000 351,300 337,500 335,500 298,500 
Diameter of drivers, in...... 63 62 63 63 57 
Cylinder diameter and stroke in. 30x32 30x32 31x32 31x32 28x32 
Steam pressure, lb:. per sq. in. 190 205 195 200 190 
Heating surface, total evap., 

i. 0. neethiowevumanicariees 4 5,156 4,725 5,369 4,959 4,498 
Heating surface, equivalent*, 

OE TE. <cccesasecevetdiee’ 7,001 7,152 7,362 6,870 6,009 
rete SEO. MR: Tiiviccca cones 88.2 80.0 88.0 94.8 80.2 
Tractive effort x diam. drivers 

equiv. heating surface*.. 665.9 701.7 695.0 760.0 677.0 
Firebox heating surface + 

equiv, heating surface, *per 

MEE. Sele hws hawiedee en sain’ « 6.3 5.2 5.0 5.0 5.4 
Grate area + volume cylinders 3.3 3.1 3.2 3.4 3S 





*Equivalent heating surface—total evaporative heating surface + 1.5 
times the superheating surface. 


among the heaviest or most powerful 2-10-2 locomotives 
which have been built, although there have probably been 
none of better balanced design from the standpoint of boiler 
capacity. 

The boiler barrel is of the telescopic type; with an outside 
diameter at the first course of 88 in., increasing to a maxi- 
mum diameter of 100 in. There are three courses, the mid- 
dle one of which is conical; the third course is 11314 in. in 
length and is long enough to carry the dome ahead of the 
combustion chamber. 

The firebox includes a barrel combustion chamber, the 
tube sheet of which is 60 in. ahead of the throat sheet, thus 
providing for tubes 20 ft. 6 in. in length. The firebox is 
fitted with a brick arch carried on five tubes and is fired by 
a Hanna mechanical stoker. Other equipment includes 
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The Boiler of the Standard Heavy 2-10-2 Type Locomotive 


stresses and dimensions would permit. The relation of 
boiler capacity to the cylinder demand, calculated in ac- 
cordance with Cole’s ratios, shows ample boiler capacity 
both as to heating surface and grate area. The steam 
generating capacity is 104 per cent of the cylinder demand at 
a piston speed of 1,000 ft. per minute; the size of grate 
also shows up favorably, the ratio being 102.3 per cent. 

As this is the heaviest single unit type of freight loco- 
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Franklin Railway Supply Company’s firedoor and power 
grate shaker. 

The tube sheet is laid out for 271, 2%4-in. tubes and 50, 
5¥4-in. flues for a 50-unit type A superheater. The tubes 
are spaced 34 in. apart while the flues are one inch apart. 

The general features of the frame design are identical 
with those of other single unit standard locomotives. The 
cylinders are carried on a single front rail cast integral with 
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the main frame, and a Commonwealth cradle casting is 
spliced to the main frames just back of the rear driving 
pedestals. 

The frames are six inches wide and have a maximum 
depth of top rail of 83@ in. over the pedestal jaws. The 
minimum depth of the top rail is seven inches. The maxi- 
mum and minimum depths of the lower rail are 5% in. and 
5 in., respectively. The front rail under the cylinders is 
six inches wide and tapers from a depth of 1234 in. at the 
rear and 11% in. at the front of the cylinder fit. 

The driving axles have journals 10 in. in diameter by 
13 in. in length with the exception of the main, the diameter 
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of which is 12% in. The axles and driving boxes having 
the 10-in. journals are interchangeable with those of the 
same journal size on other types of locomotives. This in- 
cludes the light 2-10-2 type and both the light and heavy 
Mikado type locomotives. The engine truck under these 
locomotives is of the constant resistance type and is identical 
with that used on the 2-6-6-2 Mallet type locomotive. A 
number of the engine truck details, including the center pin, 
pedestal, pedestal crosstie, swing bolster, swing frame and 
link are also identical with those used on the trucks for 
both Mikado type locomotives and the light Santa Fe type. 
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Spiller gun iron is used for cylinder and valve chamber 
bushings and piston and valve bull rings and packing rings. 
The steam distribution of these locomotives is effected by the 
Southern valve gear and the locomotive is fitted with the 
Lewis power reverse gear. . 

Among the principal specialties with which these loco- 
motives are equipped are Chambers backhead type throttle, 
Ashton 334-in. open safety valves, Hancock No. 13 non- 
lifting injectors, Everlasting blow-off cocks, Detroit six- 
feed. lubricators, Barco flexible pipe joints and Radial buf- 
fers and Unit safety bar between the engine and tender. 

The tonnage rating diagram was prepared and is copy- 
righted by H. S. Vincent. The curves of hauling capacity 
are constructed for a car resistance of four pounds per ton. 
The chart may be used for any other car resistances by con- 
verting them into terms of grade as follows: 


.095 per cent grade 
.04 per cent grade 


For example, find the tonnage capacity of the locomotive 
at 20 m. p. h. on .6 per cent grade combined with five-de- 
gree uncompensated curve and with a train resistance of 
five pounds per ton. 

The combined resistance in terms of grade is: 

6+ (5 x .04) + (1 x .05) 


.85 per cent. 


At the intersection of the ordinate for .85 per cent grade 
with the drawbar pull curve for 20 m. p. h. we find 2,100 
tons as the capacity of the engine. 

The clearance and wheel loading diagrams were pre- 
pared in the office of F. P. Pfahler, chief mechanical en- 
gineer of the Division of Operation of the Railroad Ad- 
ministration. ‘The weights shown on the wheel loading dia- 
gram are actual. Other data and dimensions for this loco- 
motive are as follows: 


General Data 


Cee Soo. cise a owls, 4 Gk. 5 00 wb 5 Mbeya el eee Re eR Ue ate aoe 4 ft. 8% in. 
ONES fg aw Sis woo '0'% a we ve eis 8c 00d WEN Erbe ee Mats wiels as AICORI IS Freight 
Bey arches nea as a Ente re 0% 015)4 yale ob hin s,0 pene eens an © nek Bit. coal 
TreGVe. CHOSE. iio dicibn on%c e's bs civje'e vu bore Tee ts elcea eee 74,000 Ib. 
Weight in. working Order ..i5 0.0. ccccvecccvescccvweebevecccsles 380,000 Ib. 
WIRE GR GETVETE «occ cca cecnecns es sigeetewee Reo tenses sus 293,000 Ib- 
Weight on leading truck: 2.06. 008 ss ccccuscsnewesu nee acate see 28,500 Ib. 
Weight on trailing truck ......0scccscccvvecccvensescrsestes 58,500 Ib 


Weight of engine and tender in working ro ae a eae 586,100 Ib. 


Co ee | eee ee re ren) 22 ft. 4 in. 
Wee! GaOe, SOR. cokes. aca tes Soce thane ent apaes Sommtals ae 42 ft. 2 in. 
Wheel base, engine and tender... .....ccssccccscevectecceees 82 ft. 10% in. 
Ratios : ‘ 
Weight on drivers + tractive effort........eeseeeeeeeeeceeecncceeenes 4.0 
Total weight -+ tractive cffOrt...... ccc ee eee e eee nese reece cesecncens 5.1 
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| a | ” 5 | “ H iP ” 
| 27g }' ae” 49"| 63" 67" 67" 67" 67" 126 70" | 194g | Rees . 8 1 
ie i pga 4 ‘ T ; + ee Ld 
EES ee aera SS eee Senate ~ I peecaeial 22'0$*------+ ' ; 
--—--------4+------ See Bekee Reka Eee an a i ee | 
e-- -8 a seid ane kati iid eps aca Amrit isda ery aratnies wel 1 '———-of 
k----—- | ee a ae _—— A --————-|-----—~+ ~ea'rt—-| Dei dita einbnsnsciege Aiieatainsnice hiereipeaaiae | —------- | 
28,500 Lb. 56400 $5,900 °0.600 59800 60,300 58,500 so%rnEn 103, O50 Lb. 








Wheel Loading Diagram of the Standard Heavy 2-10-2 Type Locomotive 


With the exception of the radius bar these details are also 
used on the light Mallet locomotive. 

The trailer truck is of the Cole-Scoville type and as a 
whole is not interchangeable with any other class of loco- 
motives. The frame, however, is identical with that used 


under the light Santa Fe type, both Mikados and the light 
Mallet locomotives. 

The cylinders are 30 in. in diameter with a stroke of 32 
in. and are fitted with pistons of single plate dished section 
similar in design to those used on all the standard locomo- 
tives. The valve chambers are designed for the use of 14-in. 
piston valves. 


As on the other standard locomotives Hunt- 


Tractive effort X diam. drivers ~ equivalent heating surface*...... 665.9 
Equivalent heating surface* ~- grate af€a.....csscseeevececeecccees 79.4 
Firebox heating surface + equivalent heating surface,* per cent... .6.1 
Weight on drivers -+ equivalent heating. surface*...........s.ee0+- 41.9 
Total weight + equivalent heating surface*... 6... cc eee tec ce ceeds 54.3 
Volume both cylinders ............. anne SoS eve se GoRaeg es eae 26.4 cu. ft 
Equivalent heating surface* ~ vol. cylinders. ........ccccccececesers 
Geum seta = vals cyPndera. o 5 occicdgcs cKedesn tvs cincsaweassbertestees 3.3 
Cylinders 
WAG ss acacin en iv x dni6 doc cede vecs davon el dsve webs oon nipisw es aeeeeueey Simple 
WaMeteY ONE BETOKE 5-00 5. i eee cece sn ehacdtasatvecses eos 30 in. by 32 in. 
Valves ‘ 
MAG i pieicnidscasicnct ccs vic ceed fede sieve se aimee ve udiee yeaa bye anaes Piston 
NE EE Ee Tey ar ne Ce ree Pe ee ee 14 in 
oe | errs oh err, ry eee en eeeae 7 in, 
SA EMI ne nos ve vive'e. ve Siu.deled Weise aoe kOe Senile dha Sere ceecee 1% in. 
URINE (CICRTOMNOE ~ iw. enc oc baked ta sveddcde rhb retevnnews Line and line 


Lead in full gear 
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Wheels 
Delving Giameter OVOP G60... covceccosenccsceconcncscesacceectes 63 in. 
Driving journals, main, diameter and length.............. 12% in by 13 in. 
Driving journals, others, diameter and length.......... 10 in. by 13 in. 
SRUEG WHER WRN, GHUIOUEF S56 c'vcncccvccvcccetecocceviease cocoons. 33 in, 
Se CEN DOMNNED acediccvscercencesdsebsccbalar die 6% in. by 12 in. 
Oe CM WO, MMOS. 6.0'5- 0.500 ck dkcnvicctacacaeenecbann oki « 43 in. 
SU WE, JOUNUER aes be as vncces veddde eves catees tes 9 in. by 14 in. 

Boiler’ 
Aart a dartine Gide shown tes vows cutie otadadtewl sion Con. wagon top 
TOE DONG. oc dss cc aptelecideseseesanbdewercbane 190 lb, per sq. in. 
ee CE OE COON oes cscnvud sever dusseacnsne res terete 88 in. 
Vorabon, length amd Width... oe iec csc ccvececcccesewss 132% in. by 96% in. 
Firebox plates, thickness...... Sides, back and crown % in.; tube, y in. 
PUT e, WN GUNG oc ods coceececacodce Sides and back, 5 in.; front, 6 in. 
Tubes, number and outside diameter............ccecccecceccece 271-2% in. 
Flues, number and outside diameter............ Keiadigasedperea 4 in. 
SS MD ong ct ee. bbe ctstbeenbacendeeuvace veces 20 ft. 6 in. 
SE ED oss ssc vancdiodddn eens recedes Powaes 3,258 sq. ft. 
I INING ok vo vin cs 0555 60a ware deen renee neous 1,469 sq. ft. 
OR ND oa, c i-cceulp Oe ann cd aneeow ea bene Haaniwes 429 sq. ft. 
I I bonis coceiceovseed np asebieed dtadewwade 5,156 sq. ft. 
SUSUR BORING GUPTRNG. hiv ccciceciecccecececeescnessste 1,230 sq. ft. 
PRS SN BONEN 5 ioc Adee vsbkcccirececeaderecesoes 7,001 sq. ft. 
eee UE saa eis ns wArad eg ru eee eee oes bb ncees ssmebesn el 88.2 sq. ft. 

‘ Tender 
BE. etch etude trie tebed ares he Rakes icedninwteecusnedadert Water hottom 
ND 25 cvbdavied ues hgptnks RIEKe ba tess lela cigeea aaaeneuen Cast steel 
MED. -dcmwedindnea nus ud derdedce eal dhesckrdehesheeesecis ten 
IEE ood bck Kiwinec wedicneshea eg ed aakend ¥eesaes ee 33 in, 
Journals, TO rr cee mere 6 in. by 11 in. 
i EY Clit ddd Wile ied O4- s'6'o0 cee uae Ske ew ene eae eed 12,000 gal. 
SE IE Te Naaiai ach chloe cnie tae sheeted Remmauanencunes hod )....16 tons 
*Equivalent heating surface = total evaporative heating surface + 1.5 


times the superheating surface. 


Orders of Regional Directors 


ETTLEMENT OF FREIGHT cLAtMs.—A. H. Smith, re- 
S gional director, eastern region, by file 2000-63A490, 
advises federal managers of the grievance of a large 
shipper who says that the amount of money which his firm 
has tied up in claims is out of all reason, and unprecedented. 
Traffic Department representatives have recently been di- 
rected to take an active interest in seeing that claims receive 
proper and effective consideration, and prompt advice is now 
requested as to what is being done to relieve the situation. 

Fish Fry Free——The regional director of the eastern re- 
gion advises federal managers of revised regulations shown 
in the latest baggage tariff for the free transportation of 
small shipments of live fish in cans and fish eggs in crates 
on request of federal or state authorities. 

Shortening of Hours of Station Forces.—The regional di- 
rector, eastern region, by file 1600-88A494, cautions against 
undue shortening of hours of station forces so as to result 
in closing stations at the time of arrival of passenger trains 
or in preventing proper care of freight unloaded from local 
freight trains. Where it is contemplated to close stations 
during certain hours that they have heretofore been open 
sufficient advance notice must be given to patrons with full 
information as to the arrangements for handling business, 
so that the public may accommodate itself to the change and 
no occasion be given for complaint as to lack of essential 
service. 

Assessments for Public Improvements.—The eastern region- 
al director, by file No. 2700-A492, notifies federal managers 
that the Division of Capital Expenditures no longer requires 
notice of certain expenditures for public improvements. Au- 
thority for railroad expenditure in connection with street or 
road construction or other public improvements will now be 
governed by Supplement No. 1 to General Order No. 12, but 
all cases involving such expenditures in excess of $1,000 
must be brought to the attention of the regional director, be- 
fore entering into any commitment, in time to make it pos- 
sible, if it should be decided to do so, to take any steps pro- 
vided for by statute in connection with the proceedings 
through which such improvements are ordered or the cost 
thereof assessed, so that the matter may be considered with- 
out embarrassment resulting from legal steps that have al- 
ready been taken. 

Freight Car Distribution Circular No. 421 provides 
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that the distribution of freight cars between railroads in the 
southern region will be handled through the office of the re- 
sional director. The Car Service Section at Washington will 
issue orders covering movements between regions only. An 
exception will be made in the movement of refrigerator and 
tank cars, orders covering which will be issued as heretofore 
direct to railroads by the Refrigerator and Tank Car Bureau 
of the Car Service Section located at Chicago. 

Inspection at Interchange Points Covering Loading.—Cir- 
cular No. 422 issued by the southern regional director says 
that there has been some duplication of inspection at inter- 
change points covering loading, bracing, stability of pack- 
ages and general condition of freight offered in interchange. 
Such inspection and records must be made only by the re- 
ceiving railroad. 

. Sale of Relayer Rail_—The eastern regional director Feb- 
ruary 5 announces the abrogation of the rule that relayer 
rail weighing over 60-lb. per yard should not be sold with- 
out first being reported to the Regional Purchasing Commit- 
tee for disposition. It will now be proper, when advanta- 
geous prices can be obtained, to be determined by the pur- 
chasing agent, to sell surplus S and Y rail (fit for sidings 
and yard tracks), and poor quality relayer rail, weighing 
less than 80 Ib. per yd. Any rail weighing 80 lb. or over 
which may be graded as relayer or good quality siding and 
yard rail should be reported to the regional director before 
being sold. All such rail should be used on the home line 
for repair work as far as practicable. 

Agents’ and Operators’ Wages.—A. H. Smith, regional di- 
rector, eastern region, by file 1200-4-56A483, furnishes fed- 
eral managers with a memorandum of a long list of questions 
decided at a conference on January 27 relating to the re- 
quirements of Supplement No. 13 to General Order No. 27 
as affecting agents and telegraphers. © 

Maintenance of Industrial Side Tracks——A. H. Smith, 
regional director, eastern region, file 401-14A487 explains 
to federal managers the policy of the administration con- 
cerning General Order No. 15, containing the provisions 
governing the maintenance of industrial side tracks. In 
general the maintenance of the tracks from the clearance 
point to the right of way line is to be paid for by the in- 
dustry. Special cases should be referred to the regional 
director. 

Transportation of Corporation Officers and Employees.— 
Order 109 Supplement 11, cancelling Supplement 9, of the 
Southwestern regional director, similar to Supplement 14 to 
Circular 29 of the Central Western regional director, ab- 
stract of which appeared in the Railway Age of January 10 
(page 159). 

Information Regarding Movement of Troops or Troop 
Trains—In Order 159 the Southwestern regional director 
removed the restrictions on furnishing information concern- 
ing movement of troops or troop trains published in Order 
112 issued on November 12, 1918. 

Earnings of Passenger Trains——In Order 157 the South- 
western regional director asks that reports be made of pas- 
senger earnings for all trains with sub-divisions where the 
train consist is changed materially. This report should be 
for the second calendar week in each month, beginning with 
Sunday, and starting with February. The report is intended 
to supersede other forms of reports of passenger train earn- 
ings now made. 

Locomotive Rental Charges——Supplement 1 to Circular 
3 of the Northwestern regional director similar to Order 
150 of the Southwestern regional director abstract of which 
appeared in the Railway Age of January 24 (page 257), 
with the following appended: Joint inspection must be 
arranged by interested roads upon delivery and return of 
old locomotives and upon delivery to owner of new loco- 
motives. The government inspection of acceptance from 
builders will constitute the only inspection necessary on de- 
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livery of new locomotives. Repairs will be made in all 
cases by borrowing roads who will keep up running repairs 
and make repairs due to damages or wrecks. 

Transmitting Railroad Initials in Address and Signature 
of Off-Line Telegrams.—Order 156 of the Southwestern 
regional director states that when sending messages to points 
on other railroads, not directly connected with the 
originating railroads, the initials of railroads to which 
messages are destined will be placed in the address and the 
initials of railroads from which messages originate will be 
placed immediately after the signature. Railroads sending 
messages to the Railroad Administration at Washington and 


‘ 
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to officials of the organization of regional directors, other 
than the Southwestern regional director, will also place their 
initials immediately after the signature. 

Railroad Business Mail_—Order 158 of the Southwestern 
regional director amplifies instructions contained in order 
151 of the Southwestern regional director, abstract of which 
appeared in the Railway Age of January 24 (page 257), 
and appends the following statement, “This does not permit 
handling mail for or from roads not under federal control, 
except to direct first line connection and care must be taken 
not to route any U. S. R. A. business mail across non- 
controlled roads.” 


Annual Reports of the Regional Directors 


Estimates of the Economies Effective and Examples of 
Co-operative Action Under Unified Control 


HE RAILROAD ADMINISTRATION has made public the 
annual reports of the regional directors for the Alle- 
gheny, Southern and Northwestern regions, in addition 

to those published in last week’s issue. 


Northwestern Region 


The annual report of R. H. Aishton, regional director for 
the Northwestern region, to the director general of railroads, 
gives the following recapitulation of economies effected dur- 
ing the year by unified operation: 


Savings per annum 
ee 





Western Northwestern 
Region Region Total 
to June 30 after June 30 
Unification of terminals and stations: 
Consdlidations .....csscceces $1,769,987.00 $1,350,434.40 $3,120,421.40 
aa SWHCMINE  0.0cscveses 785,190.00 198,510.00 983,700.00 
iscellaneous economies..... 660,000.00 124,871.60 784,871.60 
Reduction passenger-train mile- 

EE SER, CLEP EE 22,355,235.00 925,165.00 23,280,400.00 
Reduction duplicate  freight- 

train mileage .........++0- 1,806,636.00 463,916.00  2,270,552.00 
Estimated savings, salaries, gen- 

Se eae eee 781,439.18 781,439.18 
Closing off-line freight and pas- 

SOUTEr tCSMIC OFICED. 0.00200. 8 cv cvcser 1,744,335.00  1,744,335.00 
Consolidation, city ticket offices =... - 310,730.16 310,730.16 
Estimated saving in advertising 

Cement DOWODERET) << cccscks | ceceenes 445,934.10 445,934.10 
Estimated saving in newspaper 

DPE Si vbaaecaaecseue.  —. ekwaqees 510,899.02 510,899.02 





Grand total $27,377,048.00 $6,856,234.46 $34,233,282.46 





An abstract of the report follows: 


OPERATION 


Terminal: managers were appointed for the more im- 
portant traffic centers, but at Seattle only was the supervision 
of owning roads discontinued and the terminal placed under 
the jurisdiction of one man. We believe this arrangement 
will finally prove entirely satisfactory. Ninety passenger 
and 136 freight stations have been closed. 

At Chicago, greater use has been made of the Elgin, 
Joliet & Eastern and the Indiana Harbor Belt, resulting in 
better handling of local business in the downtown districts. 
Heretofore, 19 different railroads, in some cases, served one 
plant largely for competitive reasons. Wherever possible, 
switching at one plant is now done only by one line. 

The sailing day plan is in effect at every important sta- 
tion in the Northwestern Region. Through cars run from 
Illinois, Minnesota, Wisconsin, North and South Dakota 
and Iowa, and from certain Pacific coast points. The opera- 
tion of pick-up cars on certain days at division points has 
resulted in a saving of 15,000 cars per month for the region. 
At Chicago, this plan is under the immediate supervision of 
the terminal manager. 





There has been a reduction of 23,280,400 miles a year in 
passenger train mileage. The saving per train mile is 
estimated at $1.00. Competition prevented a like saving 
before the government took over the roads. 

Based on an estimate of $2.00 per freight train mile, 
there was a saving made through elimination of duplicate 
freight service of $2,270,552. 

The saving of $781,439 in salaries of general officers is 
— by transferring these salaries to the corporation pay- 
rolls. 

TRAFFIC 


The closing of off line passenger and freight offices 
saved $1,744,355 and, in my opinion, it will finally prove 
as satisfactory for local roads to furnish information, etc., 
as for off line traffic officers to do so. The consolidation of 
ticket offices saved $310,730 and I am entirely satisfied that 
it will never be changed. 


Co-OPERATIVE ACTION 


An organization was formed at Kansas City to co-operate 
with the oil people, resulting in an increase in tank car 
mileage per day of from 57 to 117. There was an increase 
in tank car loading, January 1 to June 30, 1918, of 28,569 
cars, of which 19,500 was in the period April 30 to June 
30. This was accomplished by moving tank cars in solid 
trains of 25 or more and totally disregarding routing. When 
the government took over the roads, there was an extreme 
car shortage in the west, whereas now we can furnish a car 
for every load offered. The work of the Car Service Section 
has been most satisfactory. Re-routing of traffic resulted in 
a reduction of 9,963,633 car miles. 

The consolidated purchasing department has not been in 
operation long enough to determine its ultimate success. 

Intensive car loading has been greatly helped by the 
Food Administration, but now that administration has 
ceased its activities. 

A manager was placed in charge of the upper Lake Michi- 
gan and Lake Superior ports to supervise the handling of ore, 
grain and coal and to co-operate with a committee repre- 
senting vessel and ore interests. Re-routing by this 
organization made a saving of 3,577,434 miles. The steam- 
ing of ore was almost entirely eliminated; saving, it is 
estimated, $197,000. 

Budgets of the roads in the Northwestern Region for 
1918 amounted to $24,180,740, but were reduced by $19,- 
658,887, and, despite labor shortage and influenza, 70 per 
cent of the improvements authorized was completed on De- 
cember 15. Co-operation with municipalities resulted in 
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the postponement of public improvements which would have 
cost $19,332,593, which includes $924,195 savings made by 
the unification of terminals. 

Since the last wage award, there has been a rapid im- 
provement in maintenance of equipment work, and standard 
equipment will eliminate the necessity of carrying large 


quantities of material. A very careful analysis and study of 
the entire railroad situation under unified control has shown 
that there are very wasteful practices in effect under separate 
operation. 


Allegheny Region 


C. H. Markham, regional director for the Allegheny Re- 
gion, has submitted a report, of which the following is a 
summary : 





Men. re- 
leased for Saving per 
other annum 
service 
(a) Unification of terminals and stations, 875... 1,552 $4,037,526 
(b) Elimination of passenger service, saving train 
miles per annum, 7,683,432...........- 658 5,914,203 
(c) Reduction in organizations contrasted - with 
same under corporate control: 
Saving due to the elimination of corporate 
A in Nc akg nie damian - da teriialh 1,828,071 
Unifications and discontinuance of oper- 
ating and traffic offices...........cee00% 692 1,168,866 
(d) Miscellaneous economies, the result of causes 
other than the above: 
STORE «GRUNER oko cc ciccnccseve « )-6ébene 450,640 
Road unillestions pbb ertn bine ee wa eenihes 290 1,710,954 
Grand total (a), (6), {c), (d)....... 3,192 $15,110,260 





(e) Recapitulation of co-operative action, the re- 
sults of which are in the direction of 
efficiency but intangible as to economies: 
Number Cars diverted 
2 317,604 


The above figures include unifications made on the roads in 
this region prior to the formation of the Allegheny region. 

The Allegheny Region was the center of most intensive 
war work activity. Baltimore & Ohio freight trains between 
McKeesport and New Castle were routed over the Pittsburgh 
& Lake Erie, one locomotive handling the same tonnage 
over this road as five locomotives over the Baltimore & 
Ohio, between the same points. Westbound coal from the 
lower Connellsville region and the Fairmount district was 
routed over the Monongahela, Pittsburgh & Lake Erie, and 
the Pennsylvania, releasing the Baltimore & Ohio for east- 
bound business. Baltimore & Ohio business from West 
Virginia and from Pittsburgh was routed by way of the 
Rutherford gateway and by the Philadelphia & Reading, 
thus keeping the business out of Baltimore and Philadelphia. 
Anthracite coal from Pottsville and Shamokin was moved 
to Baltimore and Washington by way of Harrisburg instead 
of Philadelphia. 

The Western Maryland and the Baltimore & Ohio lines 
between Cumberland and Connellsville were operated as 
one division, as were also the Cumberland Valley, Western 
Maryland,, and Philadelphia & Reading between Cherry 
Run and Harrisburg. The Huntington and Broad Top 
Mountain was operated as part of the Juanita division of 
the Pennsylvania. The Philadelphia & Reading, New 
England coal fleet was operated from Port Reading in- 
stead of Port Richmond, saving 185 miles of water move- 
ment with an increase of only 70 miles road haul. 

Appointment of terminal managers in charge of operations 
of all lines at Baltimore, Philadelphia, and New York, and 
the permit system regulating the flow of traffic in accordance 
with ability to handle at seaboard destination, have been of 
great value. 

From June to October there were over 900 passenger cars 
exclusively assigned to the transportation of war workers, 
and during the same period nearly 9,000 troop trains were 
moved in the region. During the period there were many 


unifications of terminals and stations made, among the most 
important of which to the traveling public was the use of 
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the Pennsylvania terminal at New York by Baltimore & 
Ohio and Lehigh Valley for through trains. 

As illustrating the density of freight traffic, in October, 
1918, the region had 5.6 per cent of the average mileage of 
federal controlled railroads in the United States while it 
transported 14 per cent of the total net ton-miles of all such 
railroads. The results of operation are not available for 
November and December, but for the period from June to- 
October, inclusive, the region handled 1,233,396,959, or 
4.4 per cent more tons one mile and transported 447,002,496, 
or 14.7 per cent more passengers one mile than in the cor- 
responding period the previous year. 

Considering the large increase in business and the fact 
that many experienced employees entered the military and 
naval service or were engaged at munition plants or other 
lines of war work, their places being taken by less experi- 
enced employees, both passenger and freight business was 
well handled. I am pleased to say that we have had the 
hearty co-operation of all the officers and employees of rail- 
roads in the region, and to this I attribute in a large measure 
the success in handling the business. 

During December, 1918, weather conditions in Allegheny 
region were favorable to operation, and the railroads were 
able to furnish ample transportation to handle an increase 
in both freight and passenger traffic compared with De- 
cember, 1917. 

Anthracite coal loading increased 1,456 cars, or 2.9 per 
cent; bituminous loading increased 35,944 cars, or 17.7 
per cent; all coal loading increased 37,400 cars, or 14.8 per 
cent, compared with December, 1917. Total revenue freight 
loaded increased 64,803 cars, or 8.9 per cent; and total 
revenue freight received from connections increased 108,913 
cars, or 17.2 per cent, compared with same month last 
year. 

Tidewater coal dumped was 2,158,491 tons, increase of 
471,117 tons, or 21.8 per cent, compared with December, 
1917. 

At close of month there were stored 12,000 open-top and 
10,000 closed cars for which there was no demand. Includ- 
ing this surplus, cars in Allegheny region equaled 99 per 
cent of ownership, compared with 115 per cent June 1, 1918. 

With the exception of movement controlled by permits, 
the region continued clear of embargoes on carload freight, 
and no embargoes at transfer platforms against 1. c. 1. 
freight. 

Report of blast-furnace operations December 31 shows 
no furnaces out due to transportation deficiencies. 

Passenger travel was heavy, due to holidays and the large 
number of soldiers and sailors on furlough and discharged. 
Generally speaking, the travel was satisfactorily handled. 
Extra coaches and parlor cars, and in many cases extra 
sections of passenger trains, were operated to handle the 
holiday travel. Passenger-train schedules were maintained 
with reasonable regularity, considering the volume of traffic 
handled. United States mail and express were satisfactorily 
handled. Troop movements continued light.. Due to cessa- 
tion of hostilities, 24 trains serving war industries were with- 
drawn during the month. 

The bad-order car situation compares favorably with No- 
vember, 1918, although repairs were retarded, due to a week 
of rainy weather in early part of the month. Locomotive 
output also compares favorably with previous month. Rail- 
roads received 14 locomotives built in their own shops and 
19 from locomotive builders, leaving 383 locomotives (in- 
cluding Pennsylvania lines west) to be received to complete 
1918 program. 

Thirty-four unifications of facilities were effected during 
the month, resulting in an annual saving of $326,243. 

Ability to recruit labor forces, along with open weather, 
enabled satisfactory progress being made on addition and 
betterment work. Completion of engine-house and yard im- 
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provements is being pushed, and a large portion of these 
facilities are already completed. 


Southern Region 


B. L. Winchell, regional director of the Southern region, 
has submitted his report, of which the following is a sum- 
mary: 

C.-H. Markham was director general from January 18, 
to June 1. Prior to January 18 the roads in the Southern 
region dealt directly with the Washington administration. 
. The financial outcome of the regional operation for the 
year (December estimated) was as follows: 


Railway operating revenues.........+..++e00. $547,777,171 
Railway operating expenses.........5...e000- 423,276,752 
Net revenue from railway operation...........c.eeeeeececes $124,500,419 
Railway tax accruals, less war taxes.......... 19,270,592 
Uncollectible railway revenues................ 100,990 


19,371,582 

Ray GOCTRE: TEER. 55 6 5 ov oe oS a.8s c0d0 sce cie tigen ees $105,128,837 
Meigenees wees, Wet CCE). soe o8ée ve civeasek 
Joust facility cent, net CDF.) oc. sc ccicvecacter 
620,297 


INGE TEEREY CHCTAMODE THOGINE So. .0.0:0 back cowed ctin sees nseees $104,508,540 
Estimated average’ annual standard. return................ $92,183,911 
Tecan SOUS “GUNG “TeERTR S66 oss cc ch ec cdccccescaccece 12,324,629 
Percentage relation of net railway operating income to: stand- 
| PIE 4 ave nla cacaidiee’ nde else 44 SP aROUasD Wek ek ECEC® 815 113.4 
Summary of certain savings 
Unification of terminals and stations ........sseeeeeeeeeees $2,182,260 
Elimination of passenger trains........ eee etecceccecceceess 1,625,941 
Reduction in organizations as contrasted with the same under 
COFPOFALE CONTIG! > «ooo 5 ccc ccc wes cccwecosceerescesceeees 2,925,073 
Miscellaneous economies the result of causes other than 
above— 
1. Saving in advertising expenses...........-- $402,938 
2. Reduction in freight-train service.......... 312,309 
3. Consolidation of general office forces and 
elimination of special departments, etc.... 253,728 
My bane taph and telephone unification........ earate 
I sae a Siu 6G dc nab ROi0 8 ae ee Ng 8 wees y 
2 P —— $1,242,641 
Pl tan no pian gents aca Malae Ward's, earnraaie $7,975,915 


By the co-ordination and connecting up of telegraph and 
telephone service of the various roads, the use of com- 
mercial telegraph companies’ wires for railroad messages 
has been greatly reduced and the service improved. 

Based on the actual re-routing of freight during one week, 
it is estimated that there is an annual saving from this 
source of approximately 41,452,216 car miles or 40,560 
cars (on a basis of 28 miles per car per day) or of $81,120,- 
000 in investment (based on $2,000 per car). The saving 
in operation at five cents per car mile would be $2,072,610. 

Average car loading in the nine months to August, 1918, 
was 25.5 tons as against 23.8 tons for the corresponding 
period in the previous year. 

Safety work is being pressed with vigor. 

Number of accidents to employees of railroads in the Southern Region 

during the months of August, September, October and November, 1918 
aor inineed. 


NL 3. ah (sc bog 5 e¥iv.8s 44 0h0 0h mahi CARN o ensiemae ,067 
ee OE Ee ee Pee) eet. ee 36 1,787 
CE bia 5 6566s 55-0 cc cienvens ese eChegtes MAMI <ccocd ions 26 1,441 
DOI 6 os bc ok 5o0d oh ie coos Conky aamEbeaees ereus 31 1,269 


This shows a reduction of 27 per cent in fatalities and 
38 per cent reduction in injuries, November compared with 
August. 

There was a saving through elimination of $1,618,107 
passenger train miles, of $1,625,941. (It is estimated that 
passenger train service costs about $1 a mile.) -The per- 
centage of increase or decrease in average train load, April 
to October, inclusive, in 1918, as compared with the same 

_ months in 1917, are as follows: 


RE 2 x Rios cade ihas BEd Cede he Vea ene o tee increase 0.8 per cent 
ER Se oe ep err oe er ‘decrease 7.2 per cent 
ME SC teAW Cane eaten seas be + Orca es ceases okie decrease 5.7 per cent 
IE Saag hive le teas Vosing Ss ee seic ene Segebee Saeeee increase 2.1 per cent 
EE Paria wa whe aici: ea Mere ata See Mabe ania eam ae we viet increase 5.4 per cent 
NE old awe ace sae irecauee hd on eae gees esas increase 4.0 per cent 
x toed 6 FAS Gdc seve oes a bbieeameedewees sas increase 6.7 per cent 


In the 10 months ended December 31, there were 4,796,- 
833 cars loaded, compared with 4,955,006 in 1917, and 
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2,796,832 cars received from connections, compared with 
2,602,986 in 1917, an increase in total cars of 135,682. 

In the Southern region 23 consolidated ticket offices took 
the place of 75 separate offices, and the expense of operation 
of the consolidated ticket offices was $200,167 as compared 
with an expense of $197,667 for the separate offices in 1917, 
an increase in expenses of $2,500. There was an increase 
in the sales of tickets in 1918 of $1,041,903 or 10.93 per 
cent. The expenses of depot ticket offices in 1918 was 
$338,474, as compared with $208,885 in 1917, and there 
was an increase in ticket sales of $14,827,283, or 55.12 
per cent. 

Passengers carried one mile totalled 4,847,029,611 for 
the ten months ended October 31, 1918; an increase of 
1,402,351,278 over the corresponding ten months of 1917, 
or 40 per cent. 

Statement showing for class I roads in Southern Region the increase in 
freight and passenger revenues (accounts 101 and 102) by six months’ 


periods, January to June and July to December, inclusive, 1918, over 
1917 (December estimated). 











Freight: : 

7 j This year Last year Increase Percent 
First period........ $155,552,228 $138,703,792 $16,848,436 12.1 
Second period ..... 203,577,951 147,860,322 55,717,629 37.7 

OIE, Sas cae aben $359,130,179 $286,564,114 $72,566,065 25.3 

Passenger: 
First period ........ $66,081,693 $42,802,295 $23,279,398 54.4 
Second period ..... 82,022,350 57,922,426 24,099,924 41.6 
TOR Sieseiics $148,104,043 $100,004,721 $47,378,322 47.4 





Few of the public, except large employers of labor, can 
have any fair conception of the difficulty of railroad opera- 
tion during the past year with such a considerable propor- 
tion of untrained men in the service, replacing those skilled 
operatives who responded so loyally and so freely to the call 
to arms. 

Now that the war pressure is somewhat relieved, the feel- 
ing will be more or less generally and naturally held that 
the transportation troubles of the roads are over. It should 
be made plain to everyone that but few of the many. train 
and enginemen, shop, bridge, track and station forces, super- 
intendents and trainmasters, general managers, general su- 
perintendents, and other skilled and valuable factors in the 
successful operation of our railroads have as yet been 
released from the colors and actually back in our service. 

We need them to “carry on” in our best manner. 





me 





Three American Majors and a German Representative in. the 
Freight Yards of Coblenz Inspecting a Trainload of 
German Field Pieces Surrendered to the Yankees 
Under the Terms of the Armistice 
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The Railway Supply 
Industry Is Hard Hit 


N LAST WEEK’S ISSUE the Railway Age published a large 
| number of communications from railway supply com- 

panies, sent in reply to a night letter from the editors 
asking for a statement as to what the policy of deferring 
maintenance and renewals, not to speak of betterments, 
means “to your organization and labor, now and in the fu- 
ture.” The following letters sent in reply to the telegram 
were received too late for publication in last week’s issue. 


Barco Manufacturing Company 
Chicago. 


We are being seriously affected in our business by the 
attitude of the Railroad Administration toward improve- 
ments and railroad expenditures. If their policy continues 
we will be running our shop on half time, and probably not 
that much. 

The motive power has not yet been brought to a proper 
state of efficiency, but it has reached the point where it is 
giving the public and the railroad officials some satisfaction. 
Under the apparent policy of the Railroad Administration 
our motive power and tracks will be a national disgrace in- 
side of three months, with the shops, roundhouses and work- 
ing conditions as they are, and with the railroads laying off 
men and refusing to buy material. 

It is astonishing that the administration should demand 
that manufacturers re-employ returned soldiers and keep 
their factories busy when they refuse to keep active the only 
industry that they control, and the largest industry in the 
world—the railroads. 

Money invested in the railroads at this time will be a na- 
tional benefit for generations to come. The Railroad Ad- 
ministration should play fair with the public, the railroads, 
the railway supply industries and their employees. 

There will be no substantial reduction in prices unless the 
supply industries are busy.—F. N. Bard, Vice-President. 


Boss Nut Company 
Chicago. 


Our railway department operated at less than one-half its 
capacity during the year 1918 as compared with 1917. Shop 
force in this department reduced to about 60 per cent of 1917 
average. To continue operations profitably it will be neces- 
sary to reduce our sales force and other selling expense, 
which we have not done up to the present time.—J. A. 
MacLean, Vice-President. 


Onondaga Steel Company, Inc. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


In conversation yesterday with a prominent engineer con- 
nected with one of the steel mill equipment manufacturers 
of the Pittsburgh district we were informed that the steel 
companies had several months before the armistice was 
signed placed orders with them for rolls and equipment de- 
signed especially for the reconstruction period. 

Today the steel corporation and other large producers are 
fully equipped for the enormous demands that they have 
every reason to expect should be made on them. 

Our own efforts have been along this line, not only in 
equipment but in organization as it is particularly difficult 
to build up the personnel of a tool steel mill. 

Every department calls for a high degree of expert knowl- 
edge. Even the common labor in a mill producing exclu- 
sively high-speed steel must be trained to a knowledge of the 
value of the material produced and the care necessary in 
handling it, as a few pounds waste means many dollars loss. 
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We steel people who have dug into our own pockets—thus 
giving proof of our faith in the country and its capacity for 
reconstruction—feel that we have every right to demand of 
our leaders in Washington a similar policy as applied to our 
railroads. 

We depend upon the railroads and railroad equipment 
people for 40 per cent of our business, and if they cannot 
take the attitude of faith and confidence in the future shown 
by the manufacturing public we must face not only a 40 per 
cent reduction in our working force—but an added reduction 
because of the railroads being unable to handle adequately 
the business of the country. Consequently, the inability of 
other lines of business to carry on as they had every reason 
to plan. 

Come on, you railroads! 
Buckley, President. 


Your country needs you—S. S. 


Reading Steel Casting Company 
Reading, Pa. 


The sudden ending of the war has made necessary a cur- 
tailment of production of iron and steel products. In turn 
it has been necessary for the manufacturers to lay off a great 
many employees regardless of the fact that it is practically 
impossible for these employees to obtain work elsewhere. If 
the Railroad Administration continued its purchases for 
maintenance, renewals and betterments at this time it would 
be possible for the industries to continue the employment 
of practically all the men on their payroll during the war 
period. 

We are firmly of the belief that the greatest destroyer of 
social unrest is steady employment. The best way to main- 
tain steady employment in the steel and iron industry is for 
the railroads to continue their purchase of material for main- 
tenance renewals and betterments—J. Turner Moore, 
President. 


Joseph T. Ryerson & Son 
Chicago. 


This policy of deferring maintenance and‘ renewals cannot 
but work havoc with our railroad business if continued luc 
enough. Just now our mill is full of work on orders placed 
sometime ago which we were unable to get out before on ac- 
count of lack of raw material and fuel, but we will finish 
up these orders in the course of time, and as there is no new 
business coming in the result will be a shutdown of the mill 
affecting the employment of some 300 men, as the entire out- 
put of this particular mill goes to the railroads. This action, 
however, will not be necessary for some months under the 
present condition of our order books. The immediate effect 
of the government’s policy, however, is that we have stopped 
buying pig iron and fuel for future requirements, as we can- 
not buy raw materials without the prospect of their sale. 

In our warehousing department the effect is immediately 
apparent in lack of orders which will, no doubt, cause some 
reduction in our working force and stoppage in the purchase 
of steel, for the percentage of this business which ordinarily 
goes to the railroads. As stated before, there is no immediate 
lay-off of men contemplated, but unless there is a resumption 
of buying within the next 30 to 60 days results cannot help 
but be serious—Howard A. Gray, Manager Railroad Sales. 





The American Train Despatchers’ Association has organized 
a local assembly at Chicago, with O. J. Schwartz, train despatcher 
on the Chicago & North Western, as chairman, and W. A. 
Kraemer, also a train despatcher on the North Western, secre- 
tary and treasurer. About 150 chief train despatchers and 
despatchers were present at the first meeting. The second annual 
convention of the association will be held in Chicago, June 17 
to 20, inclusive. 








Railroad Hearings Before Senate Committee 






Labor Organizations Unite for Government Ownership—Want 
Share in Management and Profits 


OURTEEN RAILROAD LABOR ORGANIZATIONS, claiming to 
F- represent nearly 1,900,000 employees, have endorsed 
the plan proposed last week by Glenn E. Plumb, repre- 
senting the four brotherhoods, providing for government 
ownership of railroads and operation by the employees on a 
profit-sharing basis, A. B. Garretson, president of the Order 
of Railway Conductors, testified before the Senate committee 
on February 10. The plan as outlined by Mr. Plumb was 
described in last week’s issue. It provides for operation by 
a single corporation, administered by a board of directors, 
of which one-third would be chosen by the President, one- 
third by the classified employees and one-third by the ap- 
pointed officers, profits above the fixed charges necessary to 
pay interest on the bonds to be divided between the govern- 
ment and the employees, who would receive a wage dividend 
in proportion to their wages. Mr. Plumb also opposed the 
plan for a five-year extension of the present federal control 
but said that this opposition would be withdrawn if the gen- 
eral order issued by Mr. McAdoo restraining political activi- 
ties on the part of railway employees should be revoked, and 
both he and Mr. Garretson presented several arguments for 
the five-year plan. ‘ 

Mr. Garretson appeared before the committee as the repre- 
sentative of all the 14 organizations that have agreements with 
the Railroad Administration, the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers, the Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and En- 
ginemen, the Order of Railway Conductors and the Brother- 
hood of Railroad Trainmen, which he said represent 400,000 
men, and also the following organizations affiliated with the 
Railroad Employees’ Department of the American Federation 
of Labor, which he said represent 1,500,000 men: Interna- 
tional Association of Machinists; International Brotherhood 
of Blacksmiths and Helpers; International Brotherhood of 
Boilermakers, Iron Shipbuilders and Helpers; Amalgamated 
Sheet Metal Workers’ International Alliance; International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers; Brotherhood of Railway 
Carmen; Brotherhood of Railway Clerks, Freight Handlers 
and Station Employees; Switchmen’s Union of North Amer- 
ica; Order of Railroad Telegraphers and United Brotherhood 
of Maintenance of Way Employees and Shopmen. All of the 
members of these organizations are not employed on railroads, 
some being employed in contract shops. The organizations 
affiliated with the American Federation of Labor have re- 
cently taken a referendum, which resulted in an almost unani- 
mous vote for government ownership and the executives of the 
14 organizations held a meeting in Washington last week for 
the purpose of agreeing on a plan to be presented to the com- 
mittee and of drafting a proposed bill. 


Converted by Results of Past Year 


Mr. Garretson said that these 14 organizations represented 
almost the entire body of railroad employees, with the excep- 
tion of a few small unions, the men who have not been in 
service long enough to be eligible to membership, and those 
who have not joined the unions. The Plumb plan, he said, 
has the unqualified endorsement of the representatives of the 
organization as far as its principle is concerned, but there has 
been no endorsement of any given detail of the plan. Because 

of the diversity of opinions as to the various phases of any 
scheme, he said, there has been no attempt at agreement on 
the mechanics of the application of the plan. Three of the 
executives of the four brotherhoods, W. S. Stone, Timothy 
Shea and W. G. Lee, had always been opposed to government 
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Wasurncton, D. C. 
ownership. Mr Garretson said, while he had been an advo- 
cate of it, and many of the heads of the other organizations 
had also been against government ownership, but they had 
been converted to government ownership as far as railroads 
are concerned by the experience of the past year of govern- 
ment operation as contrasted with the old conditions under 
private management. The plan has not had a fair trial as to 
its efficiency because the government took over the roads at a 
time when they were in bad condition and operated them 
under the abnormal war conditions, and the wonder is, he 
said, that the Railroad Administration succeeded as well as 
it did, not that it failed in some particulars, but the employees 
had seen in the year’s operation “the germ of what might be 
after a fair trial”. 

“The real question before Congress,” Mr. Garretson as- 
serted, “is not the adoption of a comprehensive plan for the 
operation of the railroads but a declaration of policy for the 
future as to whether the railroads are to be administered as 
an appanage of the government or as a private enterprise. We 
are of the strong belief that they can best be administered 
through a direct government agency furnishing transportation 
not for profit but at cost. If you make the government 
responsible for any deficits you have gone far towards govern- 
ment ownership, and the government should be entitled to 
share in the profits. All of the plans presented here that de- 
mand a government guarantee of returns recognize the prin- 
ciple of government ownership. If government regulation 
creates a deficit on some roads and it is proposed to have the 
government make it up by a guarantee it is only consistent 
to go to government ownership and put all the earnings in one 
jackpot.” 

Mr. Garretson elaborated on his idea that any plan of 
guarantee comes very close to government ownership, saying 
that all the plans come to the same thing, a proposal that the 
government stand the deficits and the corporations keep the 
profits. He said the idea of a guarantee necessarily carries 
with it supervision of operation to ascertain that operation is 
on an efficient basis and that the government cannot effec- 
tively equalize conditions on different railroads unless it can 
avail itself of the surplus earned by some railroads, and he 
declared that the removal of the speculative element in rail- 
roading would kill all hope of competition or efficient opera- 
tion. He also insisted that under any plan of guarantee a 
valuation would be essential. 

Mr. Garretson traced the history of railroad consolidations 
into the present large systems and said that now the director 
general proposes a further consolidation into six to 12 regional 
systems. ‘The next logical step, he said, is consolidation of 
all the roads under one head because if six consolidations 
would be a good thing, one would be still better and such a 
consolidation would never be permitted to be handled’ by a 
private corporation. Returning to his idea of transportation 
at cost, Mr. Garretson declared that a public utility serving 
the common necessity should furnish its service at cost with- 
out any increase of the cost to pay a profit. The basic purpose 
of a corporation is to make a profit and the tendency is toward 
constantly increasing rates. Under the plan proposed by the 
brotherhoods there would not only be a saving in interest 
rates but the balance over fixed charges would be divided 
equally between the government and the employees so that the 
government’s share could be used as a sinking fund, which 
would eventually retire the bonds so that the public would get 
its transportation at cost. He did not refer to the share which 


would be divided among the employees as a profit, but as an 
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“incentive to efficiency.” Senator Underwood pointed out 
that we have had a test of one year of government operation 
and that it had cost more to operate the roads than under 
private management.. He asked if. Mr. -Garretson could ex- 
plain why this was the case. Mr. Garretson did not directly 


answer the question, but said he had pointed out to Mr.. 


McAdoo four days after he became director general that 
government operation. would not have an honest test if faced 
with a time limit and uncertainty as to whether the railroads 
would be returned. Railroad officials, he said, have been 
trained to look to Wall Street for preferment and until they 
have become absolutely convinced that their future lies with 
the government instead of Wall Street the operation will not 
be successful. He made no direct charge against the railroad 
officers, but referred to a “passive resistance,” manifested “not 
in what a man does, but in what he does not do.” He illus- 
trated the position of the railroad officials by the story of the 
donkey-driver who encouraged his animal by suspending a 
cabbage in front of his nose just out of his reach, saying that 
when the railroad officials realize that the cabbage is held by 
the government they will give just as honest service to the 
government as they ever did to Wall Street. 

Mr. Garretson said that many newspapers had described 
the brotherhood plan sarcastically as meaning a proposal that 
the employees run the railways:. He said he was willing to 
discuss this question seriously as a legitimate business pro- 
position. and without sarcasm. Other interests, he said, are 
willing to propose a government partnership in the losses, but 
are silent as to partnership in the profits, whereas the em- 
ployees are willing to go into partnership with the govern- 
ment and are willing to take the officials into partnership 
also. He asked whether it would be better for the government 
to enter into partnership with corporation seeking a profit or 
with the men who do the work and who only ask wages and a 
share of the profits. There have been thousands of profit- 
sharing schemes, Mr. Garretson said, but this is the first true 
profit-sharing scheme ever presented to any industry. 

As to the desirability of the plan for a five year extension, 
Mr. Garretson said the representatives of the 14 labor or- 
ganizations have varying opinions. Personally, he thought 
there were arguments both for and against it. If the exten- 
sion would defer a final conclusion as to the railroad problem 
it would be a calamity, but if the period were used for study- 
ing and laying out a permanent plan of action it would be 
desirable. Congress should first, however, lay down a policy 
as between government ownership and private management. 
If the policy is to be private management the machinery is in 
existence and can be oiled up and refurbished in three or four 
months. If the policy is to be government ownership much 
time will be required to develop the new machinery. But, he 
said, it is not desirable that the railroads be returned until 
there has been a decision as to what the policy is to be because 
the return will doubtless be attended with the same chaotic 
conditions which existed for a time after the railroads were 
taken over and the public will suffer. Mr. Garretson argued 
that one advantage of government ownership would be the 
opportunity to eliminate seasonal unemployment. He said 


the world owes every man a living and society has to support. 


the burden in one way or another. If free transportation or 
transportation at cost could be furnished to move labor from 
regions where there is a surplus to others where it is needed, 
unemployment could be done away with to a large degree. 

In concluding his statement, Mr. Garretson uttered a warn- 
ing that any attempt to reduce the wages established during 
the past year would arouse the army of discontent in a way 
that would shake the social structure. He said he was not in 
sympathy with Bolshevism, I. W. W.-ism, Socialism or An- 
archism, but he recognized some of the causes of which they 
were the result and: which must be relieved: Py bisa x 

Replying to questions by Senator Cummins, Mr. Garretson 
said that never before has-a profit-sharing plan been proposed: 
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which provides for any equitable division of profits among all 
who participate in the enterprise. The idea of profit-sharing 
carries with it the idea of limitation on unreasonable profits 
and the problem -of industrial unrest can never be settled 
until this question is settled. He declared that wage increases 
alone would not solve the problem because a wage increase 
merely gives to a favored class at the expense of those who do 
not get corresponding increases, not at the expense of the 
employer, and that increases in wages may leave labor worse 
off than before if the purchasing power of money is thereby 
decreased. He said he had made a study of the family bud- 
gets of 2,500 conductors, which showed that in 1910 or 1912 
when a- freight conductor’s rate was $4.18 a day they had $11 
less. surplus at the end of the month than in 1890 when a 
freight conductor’s pay was $3 a day. 

He said that wages should be fixed by a tribunal so con- 
stituted that no one element should determine its own wages, 
as the official class had been able to fix its own compensation, 
and he advocated a plan similar to that put in effect by the 
Railroad Administration when it constituted boards of adjust- 
ment composed of an equal representation of employees and 
officials. The board that deals with brotherhood affairs he 
said had settled 300 cases without a dissenting vote, but 
whereas the present boards do not deal with wages and the 
director general is in effect an umpire, the Plumb plan pro- 
vides for similar boards to fix wages with an appeal in case 
of a disagreement to the board of directors of the proposed 
national corporation. 


Right to Strike Reserved 


Senator Cummins asked if under government ownership 
the empleyees would insist on their right to strike. Mr. Gar- 
retson replied that the relation between the government and 
the employees should be the same as between the employees 
and any employer and that the rights of. citizens should not 
be affected by government employment. The right to strike 
must necessarily be retained, he said. Any body of men will 
always obey the law until a stage of irritation has been 
reached that carries them beyond control, when they will 
exercise their right to overturn existing arrangements in the 
same way that men have always acted. He referred to the 
Canadian Lemieux Act as proof that the enactment of a law 
that it is known will be broken is the height of unwisdom, 
saying the time will always come when men will break a law 
which they think violates their inherent rights. 

Mr. Garretson concluded his testimony on Wednesday and 
was excused from appearing on Thursday because the brother- 
hood leaders had an appointment for a conference with the 
director general and his staff, on the proposed increase in 
wages now under consideration by the Board of Wages and 
Working Conditions, but he may be recalled later. 


Opposition to Five-Year Plan Based on Political Order 


While reading his prepared. statement last Friday outlining 
the plan for Government ownership proposed by the brother- 
hoods, Mr. Plumb indicated that the opposition to the five- 
year plan would be withdrawn if General Order No. 48 re- 
straining political activity on the part of the employees is 
modified, and in discussing conditions on the assumption 
that the order would be modified he presented several argu- 
ments in favor of the five-year plan as providing a period 
of stability during which a permanent plan could be worked 
out. He said, however, that if a permanent plan can be 
worked out in less time, the present system of Federal con- 
trol should be terminated without running for the full five 
years. While Mr. Plumb was discussing the political order, 
Senator McLean interrupted to ask: “If the order should be 
revoked, would you still be against the five-year plan?” 

“That is our only objection to the five-year plan,”. replied 
Mr. Plumb. “The purpose of an extension is to allow time 
for: apolitical solution of a great social issue, and. under this 
order we would be precluded from full participation in the 
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working out of that solution. We cannot afford to leave to 
the financial interests complete freedom while we were limited 
in participation. If we were not debarred from participation 
in the final solution, then I am frank to say our objection 
to the five-year plan would be eliminated. Mr. Hines’ argu- 
ments are very cogent. We agree that 21 months is not suffi- 
cient for a complete solution.” 

‘““Have you or your associates had any intimation that this 
order will be revoked?” asked Senator McLean. 

“T have no such intimation,” replied Mr. Plumb, “but Mr. 
Hines has impressed me and my associates with his supreme 
fairness toward every question and it, therefore, seems to me 
there is hope for.the elimination of this objection. However, 
Congress should get busy at once, and if it is possible to 
get a solution in one or two years, the extension should be 
made subject to that possibility and the present system should 
not be continued longer than is necessary. If there can be a 
period of stabilized conditions while Congress is working on 
this problem it would be in the interest of the public and 
labor is particularly interested. ‘The railway executives did 
not say that the wage level is too high, but none would say 
the status would be preserved and one said that wages should 
be governed by the law of supply and demand. As between 
a great monopoly and a body of organized employees, that 
don’t mean supply and demand at all. It merely means a 
trial of strength. If we can protect the status while 
the solution is being worked out, that would be very de- 
sirable. 

Mr. Plumb concluded his prepared statement near the end 
of the session and was not questioned at length. Senator 
Underwood pointed out that efficiency does not depend en- 
tirely upon the employees, but “comes from the top down” 
and goes with the appointing power. Mr. Plumb admitted 
the force of this statement, although he had emphasized the 
skill and industry of the employees, but he said that the 
labor plan proposed to retain efficient executives but did 
not want to continue in office inefficient men who may hap- 
pen to be in control of capital. 

Senator Cummins said that we must think now and then 
of those who pay the bills for railroad service as well as 
those who receive the money, and he asked how the Interstate 
Commerce Commission in fixing rates would determine how 
much surplus to allow to retain the interest of labor. Mr. 
Plumb suggested that the present level of wages and rates be 
taken as a starting point and said that labor would get 
nothing by way of a dividend until by efficiency it produced 
enough to pay it and that the Government would receive 
a surplus to be used as the basis for a reduction in rates 
before there would be any profits for labor to share. He 
said the commission would be dealing with a mathematical 
problem in fixing a general level of rates, but that it would 
sit practically as a tax-fixing body in distributing the rates 
as between classes and commodities. Senator Cummins also 
asked Mr. Plumb if he had considered the probability that 
if Federal control is extended for five years it will be ac- 
cepted as disposing of the subject for the time being and that 
Congress will not be likely to take up the permanent solution 
until shortly before the expiration of the period. Mr. Plumb 
agreed that that might be so, but thought that the danger 
of loss to capital in letting the situation become more com- 
plicated will be a force that will impel them to seek an early 
solution and that the public will feel it is paying too much 
and will demand a quick settlement. Also, he said, labor 
will lend all its force toward a quick solution which would 
remove the uncertainty, but he felt that 21 months might be 
too short a time in which to accomplish permanent results. 
Senator Cummins declared he was of the deliberate opinion 
that if the time is extended for five years nothing will be 
done of a decisive character until immediately before the ex- 
piration of that period. Now, he said, is the psychological 
time to work out a permanent plan. Everybody is interested 
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in the question, all the various interests are proposing plans, 
and if this opportunity be allowed to pass the whole inquiry 
must be made all over again. Mr. Plumb said that the pro- 
posed five-year extension of the present syster: does not ap- 
proximate any plan which is being suggested aad that the 
sooner a definite, permanent plan can be agreed on the bet- 
ter, but by no means, he said, should the roads be permitted 
to be turned back until a permanent plan is adopted, whether 
one or five years is required. 


Southern Shippers Opposed to Five-Year Plan 


Charles E. Cotterill, general counsel of the Southern Traf- 
fic League, presented a statement of policy adopted by the 
league after a referendum of the 46 chambers of commerce 
which composed its membership opposing Government own- 
ership or any extension of Federal operation beyond the 
period now provided by law and favoring the return of the 
railroads to private control and operation subject to Gov- 
ernment regulation as speedily as may be practicable. The 
league favored preserving under private control and operation 
such economies of transportation as may have been developed 
under Federal control to the extent that the service may be 
improved without inflation of charges or undue inconven- 
ience of the public or the impairment of wholesale competi- 
tion. ‘The league opposed any governmental guarantee of 
income, and, while favoring the principles of fair return 
upon the investment, opposed any system of rate construc- 
tion designed to accomplish this without due regard to other 
factors properly to be considered in the making of just and 
reasonable rates and also the unrestrained assertion of Fed- 
eral authority in the regulation of traffic that is purely do- 
mestic to the several States. 

Mr. Cotterill said his clients could not appreciate the ar- 
gument that Congress should enact a radically new system 
of legislation before returning the railroads to their owners. 
They felt some requirements ought to be adopted, but saw 
no reason why the railroads could not be returned as soon 
as the practical obstacles to their return can be overcome. 
He said the present period of Federal control has been one 
continual wrangle between the Administration and the ship- 
pers, during which they have had ‘to call on their repre- 
sentatives in Congress several times for protection, and they 
wanted this condition terminated. He referred particularly 
to the proposal of the Administration to substitute the inter- 
state basis for State rates before applying the 25 per cent in- 
crease, which had been withdrawn on account of the opposi- 
tion of the Southern shippers, and to the proposals of the 
Administration to put into effect a uniform mileage scale of 
class rates. He said the shippers were not interested in 
State rights but that the jobbing business of the South was 
seriously menaced by the efforts to abolish the State rate 
basis and that the Director General has said he would put 
the mileage scale into effect, although the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has recommended against’ its: being taken’ 
up at this time. Mr. Cotterill severely criticised some of the 
acts of the Railroad Administration and the effects of the 
elimination of competition and presented numerous argu- 
ments against the policy of Government ownership. 

“We doubt the value of the sociological experiment of 
Government ownership and operation of our railways,” he 
said. ‘Were our mileage one-fourth as great and the traffic 
one-fourth as large, Government ownership might be a suc- 
cess, but with the vastness of our railways and their opera- 
tions before us we would be gravely concerned over any 
prospect that the Government itself might enter into such 
a domain and take over our greatest industrial activity. 
Under private initiative our railways have developed into the 
greatest transportation system in the world, which might not 
have been the case had the Government owned the railways 
from the beginning.” 4 

Regarding the plan of Federal control, Mr. Cotterill said: 
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‘From the standpoint of physical operation it may be con- 
ceded that during the past year a very difficult war situation 
was met in,a very effectual way. But it must be remem- 
bered that, after all, it was the railway men themselves who 
achieved those operating results, the only difference being the 
disregard of all legal restrictions formerly placed upon the 
railways and the advantage of compulsory co-ordination of 
their activities. 

“But it has been an expensive enterprise for the shipping 
public. If cost be disregarded it would be possible to build 
and operate our railways in an ideal way. ‘There is no way 
by which to calculate the precise additional cost of Federal 
operation during the past year, but the fact remains that it 
increased almost beyond comprehension. We take no broad 
exception to the wage increases that were allowed; but we 
cannot avoid the remark that the rate of pay accorded negro 
railway labor in the South has exceeded all bounds of rea- 
son and has brought about a very unhealthy condition. Per- 
haps that phase of the matter must be regarded as a neces- 
sary incident of the war. 

“Had the Railway Administration confined itself to the 
fulfillment of its immediate purposes as a war tribunal, per- 
haps there could be no criticism of its past record. But the 
shippers of the South have had to contend with a very diffi- 
cult situation arising from the fact that the Railroad Ad- 
ministration did not confine itself to war activities but instead 
entered upon and indulged in all sorts of innovations and 
revolutionary changes which threatened to work great hard- 
ship upon them, and in many cases did so. 

To be more specific, the director general built up an or- 
ganization and surrounded himself mainly with former rail- 
road officials and employees. In the nature of things the 
director general personally did not and could not know the 
full consequences of all that was proposed in his name. To 
us in the South it seemed at times as if the former railway 
officials, anticipating the eventual return of their railroads, 
were taking advantage of Mr. McAdoo and of the situation 
generally, to put into effect cherished ideas of reform which, 
without the very great power of the director general, could 
never be made effective.” 

C. W. Bunn, general counsel of the Northern Pacific, 
testified before the Senate Committee on Thursday, advo- 
cating a plan by which the Interstate Commerce Commission 
be given power to review State-made rates to bring them into 
harmony with interstate rates. 5S. Davies Warfield also pre- 
sented a supplemental statement regarding his plan which 
was presented last week. G. M. Freer, president of the 
National Industrial Traffic League, and N. L. Amster, presi- 
dent of the Investors’ Protective Association, were to follow 
on Friday. 

The committee has decided hereafter to hold hearings 
only on Tuesdays and Thursdays. The House Commit- 
teen on Interstate and Foreign Commerce proposes to begin 
hearings soon on the railroad question. 


Rivers and Harbors Congress 


department of transportation or a bureau of the De- 

partment of Commerce and extension of the jurisdic- 
tion of the Interstate Commerce Commission over rail and 
water rates together with improvement of all navigable 
streams upon which commerce could be established were rec- 
ommended to Congress in a declaration of principles adopted 
by the National Rivers and Harbors Congress at its four- 
teenth annual meeting in Washington last week. Co-ordina- 
tion of rail and water facilities and the elimination of de- 
structive competition between them were also favored. 
Walker D. Hines, director general of railroads, addressed 
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the meeting. on the subject of the co-ordination of rail 
and water facilities and urged extension of the present sys- 
tem of federal control for the purpose of giving it a better 
opportunity to work it out. “I cannot reconcile myself,” he 
said, “to the view that a great national highway like one of 
our waterways can properly be regarded as economically use- 
less. The government has devoted a great deal of attention 
and money to the improvement of these waterways, but so far 
there has been a missing link which was of vital importance 
to supply. It is not sufficient merely to provide a waterway. 
It is equally important to provide the means for an inter- 
change of traffic between the waterway and other means of 
transportation. I have been tremendously interested ever 
since I came into the Railroad Administration in seeing how 
we could make a practical, sympathetic and helpful experi- 
ment with a view not only to furnishing the desire to have 
the railroad feed the waterway so as to get a really econom- 
ical and beneficial use of the waterway, but with a view also 
to finding a practical method of effecting this rehandling 
of the traffic between the railroad and the waterway so as 
to get a really economical result. The Railroad Adminis- 
tration has attempted to do that, and I am directing that 
work with a definite belief and conviction that with these 
great national waterways we can and must find a way to 
make them an economic success.” But, he said, this will 
take time, and if the administration is facing a relinquish- 
ment of the railroads in a short time, it will be hampered in 
working out the problem of waterway development. Mr. 
Hines said nobobdy expects the present form of federal con- 
trol to continue indefinitely, and he did not suppose that any- 
body wants it to continue indefinitely. 

Discussion of railroad questions occupied a considerable 
part of the program of the meeting. Secretary of the Navy 
Daniels said that the railroads had broken down under their 
increased burden after the United States entered the war, 
“while the waters have run idly to the sea,” and that they 
had broken down because they were built on a program 
based on the destruction of water traffic. He declared that 
not a ton of the raw materials which lend themselves to 
water transportation should be carried by rail if 
water transportation was available. Senator Ransdell of 
Louisiana, president of the National Rivers and Harbors 
Congress, urged the appointment to the President’s cabinet 
of a secretary of transportation whose duty would be to regu- 
late railway, waterway and highway transportation. Major 
General William M. Black, chief of engineers, United States 
Army, also urged the creation of a secretary of transporta- 
tion, charged with the development and co-ordination of all 
the transportation agencies of the nation. He said the Rail- 
road Administration is a railroad administration with a 
waterway appendix because its officials are almost all men 
trained in the railroad viewpoint. 

The question of government ownership versus private 
ownership of the railways was discussed by Luther M. 


Walter, general counsel for the National Association of 


Owners of Railroad Securities, who opposed both govern- 
ment ownership and the proposed extension of federal con- 
trol, and advocated the plan for railroad regulation proposed 
by that association before the Senate committee; by William 
Jennings Bryan, who advocated a dual plan of state owner- 
ship of branch lines and federal ownership of trunk lines of 
railroad; and by Samuel O. Dunn, editor of the Railway 


Age, who declared that private operation under wise and’ 


fair regulation would be far more beneficial to the public 
than the result of government operation would be. 





The Traffic Club of St. Louis, Mo., recently adopted resolu- 
tions declaring: that the extension of government control of 


railroads is prejudicial to public interest. The resolutions were- 


ordered sent to Missouri representatives in Congress. 
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The Station from Broad Street 


A New Passenger Station Completed at Richmond, Va. 


This Project Involves a Terminal With Facilities for Two 
Roads and an Improved Main Line 


HE OLD UNION PASSENGER STATION facilities in Rich- 


through the city for passenger traffic which eliminates the 
mond, used jointly by the Atlantic Coast Line and the 


objectionable operating features of the old line and numerous 





Richmond, Fredericksburg & Potomac, having be- 
come inadequate and incapable of expansion to meet present 
day requirements, the Richmond Terminal Railway was or- 
ganized early in 1916 for the purpose of providing an im- 


crossings at grade with important thoroughfares and length- 
wise occupancies of other streets. The contracts for the ter- 
minal construction were let early in 1916 and the new ter- 
minal was opened to traffic on January 4 of this year. 
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Map of Richmond Showing the New Station Site in Relation to the Old Station 


proved and modern passenger layout for the use of these two 
railroads. ‘The project embraces a new station and auxil- 
iary buildings, a complete and interesting terminal track 


As may be seen on the map of Richmond, the old facilities 
for passenger service were situated at Byrd street in the heart 
of the business section of the city on the lower level along 





layout and the development of an improved main line the James river. The land available for railway purposes 
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in this district is limited on the south by the James river and 
on the north by the abrupt rise from the low ground along 
the river to the higher level of the city. The property ad- 
joining the site is built up solidly with industrial and busi- 
ness plants, making the acquisition of additional property 
for railway purposes difficult and expensive, even if the loca- 
tion was desirable otherwise, which was not the case. The 
old station, while serving as a through station, was of 
the stub-end type, constructed in this manner because of the 
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Potomac and the tracks of the Petersburg Connecting Com- 
pany, which operates between Byrd street and Elba stations. 
In this section and north to Broad street the single track lies 
in and across important thoroughfares, an arrangement 
which is unsatisfactory both to the city and to the railroads. 
These objectionable features, coupled with the urgent neces- 
sity for amplified freight facilities on the lower level of the 
city with the area now occupied by the passenger layout nec- 
essary to the development of the freight project, led to the 
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Track Layout at the Station 


limitations of the site. It was served with six stub-end sta- 
tion tracks, each having a capacity for six cars only, the 
limited track capacity being also occasioned by the topo- 
graphical features of the location. 

Because of its type, reverse movements were necessary in 
getting trains in and out of the old station, and as the through 
trains using the terminal often carried 16 to 18 cars, two cuts 
were necessary in getting one train into the station. This, of 


decision to locate the new.terminal in a different section of 
the city. 

The location chosen is in the western end of the city in a 
rapidly growing residential section on land purchased some 
years ago by the Richmond, Fredericksburg & Potomac. 
This site is convenient to the hotels and retail section of the 
city, thus fulfilling the needs of the transient public, and is 
particularly convenient to the newer residential sections. 














The Track Layout and Platforms 


course, required a liberal time allowance in the schedule 
for the station stop, and in the event of trains arriving at 
the station off their schedule and on the time of other trains, 
delays and congestion resulted. 

The approaches to the old site also embrace objectionable 
features. From the south the approach is over the Atlantic 
Coast Line’s single track bridge over the James river, while 
from the north it is via the Richmond, Fredericksburg & 


To utilize this site as a terminal it was necessary to develop 
a new line for passenger traffic. 


The New Passenger Line 


Again referring to the map of Richmond it may be seen 
that the old through passenger line entering Richmond 
from the south embraces the Atlantic Coast Line main tracks 
over the James river into the old station and those of the 
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Petersburg Connecting Company and the Richmond, Fred- 
ericksburg & Potomac to the north leaving the city on the 
west. For freight purposes a single-track line had previously 
been provided around the south and west of the city, leaving 
the Atlantic Coast Line main line at a point about two miles 
south of the old station and joining with the Richmond, 
Fredericksburg & Potomac main line at the point where 
those tracks leave the city. Under the new plan through 
passenger trains will follow this route and, incident to the 
terminal project, this belt line has been double-tracked and 
otherwise improved. The Atlantic Coast Line main line 
into the old station will be operated only for freight service. 

The new terminal layout is located approximately one- 
half mile east of the junction of the Richmond, Fredericks- 
burg & Potomac main line with the belt line. Between this 
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Trains from the south approach the station over the 
northbound main track of the belt line and the wye track 
shown on the map, entering the station layout from the 
west. Southbound trains enter the station from the same 
end by means of a second approach track leading off the 
Richmond, Fredericksburg & Potomac main line. All trains 
will leave the station from the east, passing around the loop. 
The movement of northbound trains is direct, and south- 
bound trains will use the second track of the wye connection 
mentioned above to reach the southbound main track of the 
belt line. From the foregoing it will be noted that all trains 
enter the station headed in the same direction—east. Thus 
baggage will be handled at one end of the platforms only. 

In planning the layout the platforms and tracks were Io- 
cated at an angle with Broad street. The station was placed 
200 ft. back from the street with the floor line about 8 ft. 
above the street grade. This afforded a commanding site 
for the building and provided a gently sloping plaza in 
front. It also permitted the arrangement of track grades, 
with a view to eliminating curve resistance for starting trains 
and to otherwise ensure a quick and easy departure. ; 

The train movements in the terminal area are controlled 
from two electro-pneumatic interlocking plants, one located 



























































* 8 at the wye connection and the other at the station. This 
8 last plant is elevated sufficiently so that a clear view of the 
eos Phone’ WU. 8 entire terminal layout is possible from the operator’s room. 
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junction and the new location two of the tracks of the Rich- 
mond, Fredericksburg & Potomac main line will be utilized 
as a part of the new passenger line, there being five tracks 
between these points. That portion of the Richmond, Fred- 
ericksburg & Potomac main line east of the new layout will 
be abandoned as main line, but retained in service to reach 


the existing engine terminal, yard facilities and industries: 


just east of the new terminal, while between Broad street and 
the old Byrd street station the line will be abandoned en- 
tirely, thus doing away with the occupancy of the city streets 
by the passenger track. 

While the new station facilities are located outside of and 
are comparatively remote from the new traffic line, the station 
track layout is so planned that reverse movements are elim- 
inated. The tracks are arranged in a loop, as shown in the 
map of the station grounds on which the direction of traffic 
is indicated by means of arrows. 
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The terminal track layout comprises 6.12 miles of track. 
At the station seven through passenger tracks, a standing 
track for Pullman cars and two express tracks have been 
constructed and provision has been made in the plans for 
additional passenger tracks when warranted by traffic. The © 
coach yard is located on the opposite side of the loop from 
the station. For the present the existing Richmond, Fred- 
ericksburg & Potomac engine terminal just east of the new 
layout will furnish the facilities necessary for the pas- 
senger motive power, although it is planned to locate an 
engine terminal for passenger trains within the loop and 
move the freight engine terminal to Acca, about four miles 
to the north on the main line of the Richmond, Fredericks- 
burg & Potomac. 

Curves with a radius of 484 ft. have been installed at 
both ends of the loop. This is the maximum curvature in 
the layout, the curve at the west end of the main line having 
a radius of 1,194 ft. 

The track layout includes 52 frogs, 44 in the main:line 
and 8 in the coach yard. In the main line the frogs are of 
the manganese insert type and in the coach yard of bolted 
open-hearth construction. The frogs in the main line are 
all special, ranging from No. 8 to No. 15 and, in spite 
of the difficulty of design occasioned by the curves, only six 
types were used, thus effecting material savings in manu- 
facturing costs. 

The natural surface of the ground at the layout is gen- 
erally higher than the track grades established and 150,000 
cu. yd. of material was moved in the preparation of. the 
site of which 145,000 cu. yd. was occasioned by the depres- 
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sion of the tracks and 5,000 cu. yd. by the station building 
excavation. About 40,000 cu. yd. of the material was uti- 
lized in the fill required in the station plaza and the re- 
mainder in filling the low ground at the connection with 
the Richmond, Fredericksburg & Potomac main line at the 
north end of the loop. This last embankment was placed 
in such a manner that a complete loop track can be con- 
structed without further grading. 

The material moved in these operations was chiefly clay 
with gravel pockets in places. In making the excavation 
the top soil was stripped by teams and piled for use in the 
parking scheme. All of the excavation except 25,000 cu. 
yd. removed by teams was handled by a steam shovel and 
moved to place in the fills by means of narrow-gage equip- 
ment. The embankment for the plaza in front of the sta- 
tion was also placed by teams. 

The presence of gravel pockets in the clay made necessary 
an elaborate system of sewers. The main sewers of the 
plot which connect with the city sewers are all of brick and 
include 584 ft. of 4-ft. 6-in. sewer; 1,000 ft. of 3-ft. 6-in. 
sewer, and 500 ft. of 3-ft. sewer. The lateral sewers range 
from 8-in. terra cotta to 24-in. These are specially built 
to collect the surface water, the back filling in the trenches 
being of coarse material. 

In planning the improvement one of the important ob- 
jectives has been to secure pleasing surroundings and the plan 
of landscape treatment is of particular interest. The greater 
portion of the site was formerly the location of the Hermit- 
age golf grounds and a baseball park, free from extensive 
building improvements, a site which lent itself readily to 
landscape treatment. Because of the large area occupied 
simple methods of treatment in the landscape plan were es- 
sential. It is proposed to establish and maintain fine turf 
on the oval in front of the station and between Broad street 
and the entrance roads to the right and left. The oval 
area will be left in simple lawn, because it seems most de- 
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sirable to have a simple green foreground for the building, 
that will not be broken by beds of flowers and shrubs. The 
turf areas to the right and left of the entrance road are to 
be bordered with flowering shrubs such as spraeas, wigelias, 
altheas, golden bell, and the like, faced down with borders 
of hardy perennials. 

To the north of the station a sloping triangular area, 
that is above the cut slopes at the railroad tracks, will be 
covered with ground-cover plants including Japanese honey- 
suckle, Japanese bittersweet and Chinese wisteria. To the 
south of the station between the tracks and the express and 
baggage road, the comparatively level ground covered by 
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simple turf, is surrounded by flowering shrubs in which dog- 
woods and redbuds predominate. 

The semi-circular loop which extends from the overhead 
express road bridge down to the express building is a simple 
shrub flower garden. The level ground is turfed. Back of 
this will be a belt of winter or yellow jesamine, redbuds, 
dogwoods and other flowering shrubs with certain hardy 
perennials, giving a succession of bloom through much of 
the season. The embankment approaches to the bridge over 
the tracks are covered with Armour privet which in this 
climate is practically evergreen. 

The great central part of the loop, formerly used as golf 








The Train Shed and Platforms 


grounds, is already in good grass and the extensive rough 
ground area in the northern part of the loop is covered with 
a dense planting of black locust, edged around with flowering 
shrubs of great variety, which will require no maintenance 
and will produce a striking effect. 

All of the railway banks and the slopes of the cuts, which 
are very flat, are thickly planted with Japanese honeysuckle 
and Armour privet, forming a mass covering, requiring little 
attention and being practically evergreen. Lombardy pop- 
lars are planted in clumps or rows in many places to screen 
off factory buildings in the near and middle distance. This 
landscape work was done by Warren H. Manning, land- 
scape designer, of Boston, Mass. 


The Station 


The plans for the station building were prepared by John 
Russell Pope, architect, of New York City, and the con- 
struction work has been carried out under his supervision. 
The building is a fireproof structure of steel and concrete 
with exterior walls of Indiana travertin limestone. The 
face of the building is 200 ft. north of the street line, per- 
mitting a broad plaza with sweeping curves and grass plots. 
The structure is 240 ft. long, 118 ft. wide and three 
stories high on the plaza front. Facing the interior courts 
an additional story is obtained in the east and west wings. 
These three upper floors are used for railroad business 
offices. 

The entire main floor is given over to the uses of the 
traveling public. The waiting room for white people, with 
its lofty domed ceiling extending up entirely through the 
building, occupies all the space included within the central 
motif. The concourse, 50 ft. wide and over 200 ft. long, 
joins the domed waiting room through the concourse vesti- 
bule on the north, extending at the same level as the waiting 
room over the seven tracks. The concourse vestibule is 50 
ft. by 50 ft. in plan. Access to the tracks is obtained 
through enclosed stairways on the east for outgoing, and 
ramps on the west for incoming passengers. The platforms 
are covered by canopies that extend far over the cars and 
are supported by single Ionic columns of cast iron and of 
massive proportions. The ramps, stairs and platforms are 
in harmony with the central structure. Enclosed passages 
flank the building on the northeast and northwest, giving 
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direct access to the concourse from the cab stand on the 
west and the plaza and colored section on the east. 

The main entrance to the station faces Broad street and 
consists of two groups of seven doors each, leading from the 
portico through the vestibule directly into the waiting room 
for white people. The vestibule is planked by two entrance 
hallways, also opening from the portico, served by two 
doors each. Stairways and elevators run from each of these 
hallways to the office floors above. 

The plan of the main floor and concourse is of particular 
interest. Entering the waiting room through the portico 
and vestibule, outbound passengers must keep to the right 
to reach the information bureau, the ticket office and the 
baggage checking room. ‘These facilities are reached in the 











Interior of the Concourse 


trip to the concourse in the sequence mentioned and are 


arranged in a straight line, allowing the passenger to reach 
his objective in the minimum time. On the left in the west 
wing are the smoking room, men’s toilet and barber shop, 
followed by the restaurant, lunch room, telephone and tele- 
graph offices and soda fountain. The rest room and toilet 
for women are on the right of the main waiting room. A 
large portion of the main floor of the east wing is given 
over to the waiting room, restaurant, rest room and toilets 
for colored people. Their entrance is from the east passage 
to the concourse. 

The ticket office and baggage checking rooms separate 
the white and colored waiting rooms, thus permitting both 
sections to be served by the same respective offices. At the 
extreme southeast corner of the main floor are two shops for 
rental purposes. 

The baggage is handled on the basement floor of the 
station, with a separate drive from Broad street. A spiral 
chute and elevator for hand baggage extend between the 
main baggage room and the checking room on the main floor. 
The baggage trucking platform is independent of the plat- 
forms used by passengers, and, as the traffic through the 
station is all in one direction, the greater part of the truck- 
ing will also be in one direction. Cross-overs are provided 
from the baggage platform to the passenger platform. 

The basement level will also provide space for a United 
States mail room, a rest room for trainmen and conductors, 
the office of the station master, storage for the restaurant 
and other auxiliary facilities. ‘The mechanical room con- 
tains the main electrical switchboard, ventilating appa- 
ratus, and a refrigerating machine for cooling the drinking 
water circulated throughout the building. 

In design, both the exterior and interior are simple and 
dignified. Classic architectural orders, the Doric outside 
and Ionic inside have been used. These have simple mould- 
ing and almost no ornaments. The only exception is the 
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carved setting for the tower clock in the front pediment, 
typifying progress and industry, and the two seals. The 
latter are also used again in a modified form on the walls 
of the concourse. 

Plain coursed limestone walls and Napoleon gray marble 
wainscoting are used in the white waiting room and con- 
course. All other rooms on the main floor have wainscoting 
of gray Tennessee marble and plaster walls. The latter are 
tinted in pleasing tones of gray. 

The ticket grills and all other interior metal work are a 
soft greenish gray, harmonizing with the walls and wains- 
coting. All floors are of marble terrazza with marble slab 
borders. 

A feature of special interest is the great illuminated 
sphere representing the world. It is suspended from the 
center of the domed ceiling of the main waiting room, and 
supported within a double ring ornamented with the signs 
of the zodiac. The entire fixture is made of wrought metal 
and glass and is eight feet in diameter. 


Auxiliary Facilities 


The express building, which is 40 ft. wide and 200 ft. 
long, is located across the tracks from the station. This is 
served by two tracks, one through and the other stub, sepa- 
rated by a platform 12 ft. wide and 350 ft. long. A ramp 
platform is provided east of the building. 

The road leading to the building, which is 34 ft. wide, 
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A Corner of the Waiting Room 


widens into a 40-ft. driveway at the house. This drive 
leads off of Broad street east of the station and is carried 
over the track layout by means of a reinforced concrete 
bridge in the design of which special attention was given to 
the appearance of the structure in order that it might har- 
monize with the surroundings. 

The express building is of brick on a concrete foundation 
with seven doors on the driveway side and 14 on the track 
side. Wilson steel rolling doors are provided throughout. 
The platform is protected by a canopy and the drive is 
sheltered by the overhanging roof. The office is 15 ft. by 
19 ft. with toilet facilities located in the south end of the 
building. With the exception of provision for these fa- 
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cilities the entire building is free from partitions. Two 
Howe scales, one 7 ft. by 9 ft., of 5,000-lb. capacity, and one 
4 ft. by 5 ft., of 500-lb. capacity, are provided. 

The heating plant, which adjoins the express facilities, is 
a two-story building 40 ft. wide by 90 ft. long with space 
provided on the second floor for lockers and other facilities 
for the mechanics. The brick stack for this plant, which 
was built by the Alphons Custodis Chimney Construction 
Company, is 11 ft. 3 in. in outside diameter at the bottom, 
5 ft. inside and 110 ft. high. It is supported on a concrete 
base 4 ft. deep, octagonal in shape and 18 ft. 6 in. in di- 
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ameter. The foundation rests on twenty-four 15-ft. Ray- 
mond concrete piles which were driven with a steam hammer. 

The remaining buildings in the layout in addition to 
the interlocking plants previously mentioned, are the supply, 
the oil and the ice house. These are located adjacent to the 
coach yard tracks. 

The plans for the improvements were made by Harry 
Frazier, consulting engineer, of Richmond, Va., who was 
also in general charge of the work. C. C. Strong was the 
resident engineer. The J. H. Parker Company, of New 
York, was the contractor for the main building. 


Doings of the United States Railroad Administration 


Director General Has Meeting With Executives to Discuss 
Senate Hearings and Other Matters 


HE POssIBILity of facilitating the return of the railroads 
T to private management by turning over their operation 

to the railroad corporations as agents or representatives 
of the government for a short period prior to the actual 
termination of federal control was discussed by Director 
General Hines at a meeting of the Association of Railway 
Executives at Washington on February 7, which was at- 
tended by about 75 railway executives. The meeting was 
called for the purpose of giving the executives an opportunity 
to discuss among themselves the progress of various plans 
for remedial railroad legislation which have been presented 
before the Senate Committe on Interstate Commerce and also 
for the purpose of discussing with Mr. Hines various ques- 
tions relating to the relations between the Railroad Admin- 
istration and the railroad companies. The plan of making 
the corporations the agents of the government as they were 
during the first three or four months of federal control be- 
fore federal managers were appointed was discussed only 
tentatively, but it has been considered by many who have 
considered the problem as a practical way of effecting the 
transition from federal control to private management, in 
the event the President decides to relinquish control at an 
early date, as he has said he would do if no prospect for 
early legislation on a permanent plan appeared, and as 
Director General Hines has said he would recommend. 
This would give the corporations an opportunity to reinstate 
their organizations, so that they would be in a position to 
resume management on their own account at the termination 
of federal control. The transition would be made while 
the central organization of the Railroad Administration was 
still in charge and while the government guarantee of com- 
pensation was still in effect. 

Mr. Hines was questioned as to what period of time he 
contemplated in saying that the railroads must be returned 
in a reasonable time unless the five-year extension is ap- 
proved by Congress. Mr. Hines said he had no definite 
period in mind, but that it would be his idea to recognize 
the conditions existing in the railroad business and allow 
sufficient time and give sufficient notice to enable the changes 
to be made in an orderly manner. 

Another subject discussed was the position of the Railroad 
Administration regarding the allocation of cars and loco- 
motives. Mr. Hines took the position that there would have 
been less objection to accepting the standard equipment if 
the war had not terminated so suddenly, but pointed out that 
it was ordered at a time when everyone expected the war to 
continue longer than it did. He said the railroad control 
act provided two ways of purchasing equipment, but that if 
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the government had purchased it for its own account it 
would have been faced with a difficult problem in disposing 
of it by lease or by sale after the termination of federal con- 
trol. He said the railroad companies would probably have 
had to buy about the same amount of equipment if they had 
been in charge of the railroads and that the administration 
felt it was fully justified in the plan it had adopted of pur- 
chasing the equipment and requiring the companies to ac- 
cept and pay for it at its cost to the government. 


Report of Exports Control Committee 


Considerable improvement in the movement of overseas 
traffic for the week ended February 4 over the previous week 
is shown in a report of the Exports Control Committee. 
There were 9,180 cars of export freight received at North 
Atlantic ports for the week and 10,131 cars delivered to 
boats. The total number of cars on hand at North Atlantic 
ports on February 4 was 32,343, while for January 28 there 
were 38,201, a decrease in accumulations of 988 cars. 

Commercial export freight is moving freely to New York, 
the steamship lines displaying a desire to get cargo as fast as 
possible. Further space in British vessels will soon be avail- 
able for commercial cargo. Permits are being granted cover- 
ing commercial freight to Newport News to meet steamers 
due this month. The total commercial freight on hand for 
the week ending January 30 at North Atlantic ports in- 
creased 12,500 tons. There was a decrease of 2,800 tons at 
South Atlantic ports; an increase at Golf ports of 2,600 tons 
making a gross increase of commercial freight on hand at all 
ports of 12,300 tons over the previous week. 

Effective on March 1 the Exports Control Committee will 
be abolished, but part of its work, including the development 
and co-ordination of export traffic, will be continued under 
the direction of C. E. Spens, who has been appointed assist- 
ant director of the Division of Traffic, in charge of export 
and import traffic matters. 


Bill for $750,000,000 Appropriation to Be Reported 


The Appropriations Committee of .the House expects to re- 
port within a few days a bill for the appropriation of an ad- 
ditional $750,000,000 for the revolving fund of the Railroad 
Administration asked for by Director General Hines. 
Whether it will be reported as a separate bill or as a rider to 
a general appropriation bill has not yet been decided 
Director General Hines has held several conferences with 
a subcommittee of the appropriations committee, explaining 
the reasons why it is needed and fortifying them with ma- 
terial for use in case opposition develops on the floor of the 
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House or in the Senate later. Some Congressmen are known 
to hold the opinion that the amount asked is too much, while 
others who are opposed to the Railroad Administration might 
seek to oppose it as a means of embarrassing the administra- 
tion, but the general feeling seems to be that the amount will 
be granted. 


Freight Traffic Movement for 1918 


The Operating Statistics Section of the Railroad Ad- 
ministration has issued a report covering freight train and 
car performance for December and the calendar year 1918, 
some of the figures of which were briefly noted in last week’s 
issue. Net ton miles of freight handled for the year 
amounted to 434,997,928,000, an increase of 1.8 per cent 
as compared with 1917. By heavier loading this traffic 
was handled with a decrease in train miles and car miles 
but the average number of freight cars on lines shows an 
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increase of 2.9 per cent and the mileage per car per day 
decreased from 26.1 to 24.9, while the net ton miles per 
car day show a decrease from 495 to 490, or 1 per cent. 
The percentage of serviceable cars was 5.7 in 1918 as com- 
pared with 5.6 in 1917. The average tonnage per car in- 
creased from 27 to 29.1 or 7.8 per cent, but the tonnage 
per train was increased from 653 to 682, or only 4.4 per 
cent. The figures by regions are given below. 


Salaries to Be Reported 


Accounting Circular No. 71 directs federal auditors to 
prepare and submit a statement showing the names and 
salaries at January 31, 1919, of the below designated officers 
who exercise jurisdiction on the reporting railroad: Federal 
or general manager, principal assistant ‘to the federal or gen- 
eral manager, federal auditor, federal treasurer, officer in 
charge of traffic department. If any of the above classes of 
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officers are also engaged in directing departments of other 
railroads and are not carried on the payroll of the respondent 
that fact should also be stated. 


Locomotive and Car Deliveries in 1918 


According to figures made public by Director General 
Hines, there were 2,622 locomotives shipped to railroads un- 
der federal control during the year ended December 31, 1918. 
Of this number, 744 were constructed under orders of the 
Railroad Administration, while 1,410 were contracted for 
prior to government operation. In the total were 200 Rus- 
sian decapods, constructed for the Russian government, but 
never delivered owing to the situation which arose in that 
country. Of the total number of locomotives delivered dur- 
ing the calendar year 1918, 540 were assigned to the Alle- 
gheny region, 375 to the Central Western region, 902 to the 
Eastern region, 236 to the Northwestern region, 105 to the 
Pocahontas region, 361 to the Southern region, and 103 to 
the Southwestern region. 

For the calendar year 1918 there were 700 passenger cars 
delivered to Class I railroads, while for the same period 
40,850 freight cars were delivered. Of the freight cars built 
during the year 15,230 were U.S.R.A. standard cars. Of 
the total number of freight cars delivered, 8,683 were built in 
railroad shops. 


, Piece-Work Being Abolished 


In addition to the roads mentioned in last week’s issue on 
which the piece work system is being abolished by vote of the 
employees it has been decided to doscontinue piece work in 
the shops of the Michigan Central, Lehigh Valley, Erie, 
Chesapeake & Ohio, and Central of New Jersey. The Rail- 
road Administration is following a policy of reducing the 
shop hours at many places where there is a surplus of labor 
in preference to laying off men, and the Pennsylvania shops 
at Harrisburg and Altoona, and shops on the Baltimore & 
Ohio, Hocking Valley and other roads in the Eastern region 
have been placed on a 40-hour a week basis. While the 
number of employees has been reduced at various shops on 
many roads, there is.still a shortage of men on a large num- 
ber of roads, and efforts are being made to transfer men from 
places where there is a surplus to where there is a demand 
for them. It is stated that places are being made for all 
returning soldiers and that in some cases they are replacing 
inexperienced men who were employed during the war. 


Not in Position to Finance Extensive Improvements 


Director General Hines explained the attitude of the Rail- 
road Administration toward railroad improvements involv- 
ing large capital expenditures at a conference at Washington 
on February 8 with a group of Chicago aldermen and busi- 
ness men who had called upon him to urge the importance 
of the immediate carrying on of railroad improvements in 
the city of Chicago outside of those involved in the Union 
Station project, which have already been provided for. Mr. 
Hines said he did not think there is anything in the country 
of greater importance at this time than to resume the im- 
provement work which was held up by the war. Not only 
do the public need the improvements, but it is of the high- 
est importance to give labor the employment, he said. The 
Railroad Administration will do everything in its power to 
co-operate in promoting that policy, but when it comes to 
what the Railroad Administration can do it is confronted 
with uncertainty. If there is no extension of federal control 
anything the administration plans for the railroads could 
not be carried out because there would be a change of man- 
agement before the plans could be carried out. But the Rail- 
road Administration, even in the face of that uncertain situ- 
ation can and will use whatever moral suasion it can to get 
the railroad corporations to consent to going ahead with im- 
provements, and whenever it can finance the work it will be 
glad to go ahead with it. But, in the face of the uncertainty, 
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the government is not in position to enter upon an extensive 
program of financing itself. Mr. Hines took advantage of 
the occasion to urge upon his callers the argument for a five- 
year extension in order to enable the Railroad Administra- 


tion to take the initiative in a confident way in such matters. 
K * * 


The Car Service Section in Circular CS-53 has issued 
the following instructions: When the terms of Division of 
Operation Circular 20 or Revisions thereof, movement of 
freight equipment to the home road is requested by proper 
mechanical department officer such equipment shall be 
promptly billed and moved to owners via direct routes. The 
full routing, including junctions, must be shown, billing to 
carry the following notation: “Billed via short route. Au- 
thority Division of Operation Circular 20, revised, and Car 
Service Section Circular CS-53. Not to be diverted.” The 
originating line will be held responsible for proper short 
routing via Federal controlled roads. 

* * * 


Director-General Hines has instructed the regional di- 
rectors that a la carte dining car service may be resumed 
March 1, when it can be done without congestion in dining 
cars. Where table d’hote service is continued the price is 
to be $1.25 and the meals are to be worth the price. 


An Attachment for Car Replacers 


LL OPERATING MEN are familiar with the difficulties 
A experienced in holding a car replacer in position 
while endeavoring ‘to return derailed wheels to the 
track, and various means have been suggested for eliminating 
the necessity for spiking the replacer to the tie, as this is a 





The Replacer Clamp in Position and Detached 


rather difficult and time-consuming operation when attempted 
underneath a car. The photograph shows the latest develop- 
ment for overcoming this difficulty with a clamp to hold 
the replacer against the rail by means of a wedge. This 
device consists essentially of a long slotted bar with a grip 
on each end, a perpendicular one on one end to take hold of 
the replacer and a beveled one at the other end to engage the 
wedge. A movable block is free to slide back and forth in 
the slot and is used as a filler between the rail flange and the 
inner side of the wedge. A rivet passing through the large 
opening in the center of the wedge, keeps it from becoming 
detached and lost when not in use and offers no interference 
with the tightening or loosening of the wedge. This device 
is manufactured by the Reading Specialties Company, Read- 
ing, Pa. 
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Railway Business Association's Recommendations 


Conditions for Transportation Progress—Centralization of 
Authority and Responsibility—-Independent Railroads 


Railway Business Association, of which W. W. 

Salmon, president of the Railway Signal Company, is 
chairman, has filed with the Committee on Interstate Com- 
merce of the United States Senate a statement of which the 
following is an abstract: 

The part which our industry performs in the national econ- 
omy is to furnish the physical facilities with which trans- 
portation is carried on. We look with disfavor upon any 
project for a transportation system which would end Ameri- 
can leadership in mechanical progress in this field. One of 
the conditions of such progress is that the discoverer, the in- 
ventor, or developer of improvements, no matter how poor or 
obscure, may carry his device, project or system from one 
railway to another until he finds a road willing to make a test 
of it. 

This essential condition becomes less favorable as the num- 
ber of railways decreases and would actually or in effect be 
a single system in which design, specification and purchase 
are centralized, since the discoverer or developer whose plea 
for trial is rejected by the one man or the one board repre- 
senting such a unified railway system would have none other 
to whom or to which he could go. It is well to remember that 
certain of the discoveries and inventions which have contrib- 
uted most vitally to the economy and safety of railway opera- 
tion have been refused a trial by leading personages in 
transportation history. ; 

The above observations apply also to commodities now more 
or less generally used and to staples not patented. Quality 
of output and of service improves if new concerns coming 
into the field can make a place for themselves by demonstra- 
tion of some kind of superiority over the older companies. 
The selection of goods and of dealers is an administrative act, 
an exercise of judgment, in which able and honest men may 
and do differ. It is therefore in the public interest that 
the rejection of tenders by one road shall not close the door 
‘and that if rejected by one road there may be many roads 
to which a maker or dealer may go until one is found willing 
to give him a trial in the course of which he may demonstrate 
the quality and the character which in time will attract buyers 
who at first were indifferent and hostile. 


‘["e COMMITTEE ON RAILWAYS AFTER THE WAR of the 


Standardization 


It is common to inquire whether the standard locomotive or 
the standard car produced under government control is a good 
locomotive or a good car. It is also frequently asked whether 
it was wise or unwise for the railroad administration to at- 
tempt standardization under the conditions as they existed. 
From our point of view these are past questions which all con- 
cerned can well afford to ignore. The problem which should 
seriously concern us is the future. Whatever merits the 
standard locomotive and the standard car may have, these 
vehicles are made up of ingredients which were developed 
under a system of independent competing railroads. ‘There 
is nothing to indicate that under unified purchase mechanical 
progress would continue. It is our judgment that it would 
not. We believe that if standardization had been adopted 


10 or 15 years ago the standard locomotive of today or one as 
good could not have been constructed. We are convinced 
further that if central standards should be adopted now either 
under government control or through co-operation among rail- 
roads, 10 or 15 years from now the locomotive of that day 
will be little if any in advance of what we have now. 

One of the conditions under which manufacturers of equip- 
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ment can best perform the service which the public rightfully 
expects of us is that in whatever adjustment Congress adopts 
the individual railroad shall remain clothed with full discre- 
tion as to design, specification and purchase, and that there 
shall be as little consolidation of lines as may be consistent 
with the financial strength and stability of the several roads. 


Government Leases for Operation 


In advocating the preservation of numerous independent 
railway organizations we would lay stress upon the word “‘in- 
dependent.” Various recommendations are under public dis- 
cussion which, in our judgment, would tend to defeat such 
independence. 

One of those recommendations is that while leasing rail- 
roads to private operating companies the government should 
own the properties. 

As furnishers of railway necessaries, we assure you of our 
conviction that dealing with a railroad owned by the govern- 
ment would be dealing with the government, even though 
the government were to go through the form of delegating 
operation to a company nominally private. We would expect 
production of equipment to be centralized in due course. We 
would look upon such an arrangement as the beginning of the 
end of mechanical progress, and as the signal that inventors 
and developers of invention had better seek other occupations. 


Government Guarantee 


Another recommendation which is before you is government 
guarantee. 

Guarantee, like ownership, portends government direttors 
on railroad boards. The guarantor as well as the owner has 
a stake in supervision over expenditures. The hour when you 
sanction government guarantees, that hour you place the hand 
of government on the management and give every employee 
an occupational interest in elections. : 


Strong and Weak Road 


Another recommendation from which we apprehend injury 
to the railway system and to the public is that excess income 
collected in a fund for improvements upon weak roads should 
be administered by the Interstate Commerce Commission, or 
some other branch of the government. Here once more we 
would have the hand of the government in management. 

This particular proposal aims to solve a problem which 
must be solved in any workable adjustment. That problem, 
as it has been defined in questions asked of witnesses, partic- 
ularly by Senator Cummins, is the dilemma where a strong 
and a weak road serve common termini. They take the same 
rates. ‘They serve points not common. One of them is so 
impoverished ithat an increase in rates sufficient for it to give 
reasonably adequate service would merely enrich the other 
road, which is giving reasonably satisfactory service on exist- 
ing rates. 

The question has been asked whether the credit of the 
weaker lines will ever be strengthened with consent of any 
government authority so long as the result would be the un- 
necessary enrichment of the stronger competing roads. The 
proposal is to establish a fund from excess income. This is 
in essence a proposal to mobilize railway credit and diffuse 
the surplus income of roads which have any over the traffic 
needs of populations at present ill served. 

Our point is this: If such diffusion of surplus income is to 
be employed, Congress should exhaust every other expedient 
before deciding that such a fund is to be administered by the 
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government itself. Can we not agree that any such arrange- 
ment should be under regulation? But if the government is 
to perform the function, who will do the regulating? 

In this aspect the question is not dissimilar from the phases 
previously set forth in this brief. 

Why ‘not let or make the railroads themselves administer 
their own improvement fund? By a provision for co-opera- 
tion among the corporations for this and perhaps for other 
purposes Congress would at a stroke rid the government of a 
cloud of embarrassments and complications. The simplest 
method, and the method growing most naturally out of ex- 
perience, would be for the statute to lay down the duty which 
the common carriers are to perform in this particular and 
authorize some governmental agent to see that the law is 
carried out. 

A broader question, of which the weak-and-strong-road 
problem is a part, is that of adequate revenue. 


Many Millions Affected 


“We have already remarked that concerns the whole or a 
large part of whose product was for railways, including every- 
thing from raw material to finished products, have employed 
about as many men as the railways employ—or upwards of 
one million and three-quarters. We have seen that those look- 
ing to these industries for livelihood largely increased in 
number since that estimate was computed. With those depen- 
dent upon them the number directly affected aggregates many 
millions. Add to these the people of the manufacturing com- 
munities who are engaged in trade and in making articles 
which are bought for consumption by those on the industrial 
payroll, not to mention the stockholders in all these industrial 
and commercial institutions, and it is evident that the rise and 
fall of activity in railway supplies is a barometer of the whole 
national prosperity.” 

The occasion for addressing this communication to the 
Director General was that unemployment has been rapidly 
spreading in our industry and apparently the proposed ex- 
penditure for additions and betterments in 1919 was to be 
very much less in what the dollars would buy and in the 
employment which those dollars would give to working men 
than actual outlays of previous years when enlargement of 
railway plant had been regarded as woefully insufficient. 
That particular question is before the Appropriation Com- 
mittees of the Congress. 


Facilities at Highest Cost 


Provision of facilities by fits and starts is the most ex- 
pensive possible process. By that process a very much 
larger amount of plant and size of organization in the rail- 
way supply industries is required than if the production 
could be equalized through all the years of every decade. 
Somebody has to pay for the idle weeks. Who is it that 
pays? On the one hand the public, either in rates unneces- 
sarily high or in service unnecessarily poor. On the other 
hand our employees pay in a loss of working days which is 
never more than partly made up in the wage-scale and in 
demoralization which is never made up. 

By deferring orders for equipment and improvements to 
a time when traffic is becoming large and earnings are on 
the mend, the railways enter the market at the one time when 
everything they buy will be at top prices. To’ spread the 
production equally over the years would make it possible to 
do business with a smaller industrial plant and would mean 
the acquirement of the facilities at a lower average price. 

The provision of transportation facilities could be carried 
on more advantageously to all concerned if the railway com- 
panies were placed in position such that when traffic is large 
they may accumulate a surplus and in time of light traffic 
employ such surplus in the confidence that the rate and 
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revenue policy of the government will be adequate and stable 
through an indefinite future. 

To us it has long been obvious that regulation affecting 
revenue-must be unified. Our resolution on this point is as 
follows: 


Exclusive Federal Rate Regulation 


“We favor the adoption by Congress of a policy under 
which regulation of maximum and minimum rates of car- 
riers engaged in interstate commerce would be federal only.” 

This resolution involves two changes in the existing situa- 
tion. It proposes that the regulatory authority shall have 
power to order rates raised, which is not now a power 
granted under the Interstate Commerce Act. The other 
feature is that Congress shall formally announce its su- 
premacy over all rates of all instrumentalities of interstate 
commerce. 

Congress, we believe, should not alone declare rate regu- 
lation federal only, but should define the aim of federal rate 
regulation so as to include the development of transportation 
facilities and create such administrative functionaries as 
will assure the accomplishment of that purpose. 

Those for whom I speak advocate the creation of some 
functionary other than the Interstate Commerce Commission 
for the task of restoring railway credit. The committee of 
which I am chairman, not having been in the confidence of 
the railway executives, put into type for consideration of our 
general executive committee a questionnaire to be sent to the 
railway supply industry. One of the propositions upon 
which the recipient could vote yes or no was as follows: 

“Congress should adopt a policy of federal rate regulation 
under which a separate functionary would consider carriers’ 
estimates of future railway traffic needs and, subject to abate- 
ment of discriminations by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, would fix rates designed to yield revenue sufficient 
for future operations and credit.” 

At a meeting when this document was considered it became 
known that a similar idea was contained in the plan at that 
time, December 18, in process of concurrence by the railway 
executives. Our questionnaire went out as_ originally 
drawn, and upon the proposition above quoted those replying 
cast 280 votes in favor and 6 against. 

When the results of this questionnaire and the details of 
the railway executives’ plan were before us at our annual 
meeting in Chicago in January, it was decided to adopt in 
our tentative draft of suggestions to Congress the expression, 
“Secretary of Transportation.” 

Even if the function of promoting transportation develop- 
ment were one which could be effectively performed by a 
commission, this particular commission was born and bred 
to another type of task. If men of the requisite calibre 
could be found willing to accept a one-ninth part of the 
power so to serve the public it might take years before men 
chosen for development instead of restriction would come 
into control unless a ripper bill were passed. But how many 
men in the United States who have demonstrated executive 
capacity would accept appointment in what is virtually an 
appointment to attempt executive accomplishment through an 
agency which by its composition is adapted rather to delib- 
eration than to action. 

The new functionary proposed by us would be expected, 
as set forth in the resolution adopted by our association, “to 
consider carriers’ estimates of future expenditures, including 
labor costs; to exercise exclusive supervision over security 
issues and to fix rates designed to yield revenue sufficient 
for future operations and credit.” 





The International & Great Northern will move its genera! 
offices from Houston, Texas, to Palestine on May 1. Ar- 


rangements are now being made for office and housing facili- 
ties at Palestine. 
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Views of business men on the relation of the government 
to the railroads, as gathered by the New York Evening Post, 
continue uniformly to show opposition to government own- 
ership or operation. At St. Paul, the correspondent finds 
commercial interests “thoroughly alarmed over the state of 
affairs in the transportation world.” 


Coal loading for the week ending January 25 amounted to 
195,529 cars, as compared with 222,582 for the corresponding 
week of 1918. Loading for the following week is estimated at 
178,641 cars, as compared with 207,499. Grain loading for the 
five weeks ending February 1 amounted to 119,871 cars, as com- 
pared with 97,033 for the corresponding period of 1918. 


Three long established coastwise steamship lines have been 
discontinued, the reason given being inefficiency of labor 
and high cost of operation. These lines are the Clyde Line, 
New York to Wilmington; the Clyde Line between Phila- 
delphia and Norfolk, which has been in business half a cen- 
tury, and the Mallory Line between New York and Mobile. 


The sailing day plan, which was introduced in Chicago some 
time ago to apply on |. c. |. traffic to destinations on western 
lines, will be extended next month to include all eastern lines 
as well. The plan not only includes the movement of mer- 
chandise on specific shipping days, but also the consolidation 
of business over certain lines for designated destinations to se- 
cure full car loads. 


Curtailment of expenses, in all departments where curtail- 
ment is practicable, is reported as having been ordered by 
the railroads in the anthracite coal region and also on the 
Pennsylvania Railroad at Altoona. Shipments of anthracite 
are now only about one-half the regular movement a few 
weeks ago. At Altoona considerable numbers of shopmen 
were notified that their services would no longer be required. 


The Engineering Experiment Station of the University of 
Illinois, Urbana, IIl., announces that eight research graduate 
assistantships will be open to graduates of approved Ameri- 
can and foreign universities and technical schools at the con- 
clusion of the current academic year. These positions carry 
an annual stipend of $500 and freedom from all fees except 
the matriculation and diploma fees. Applications will be 
received until March 1. 


The bill for leasing coal, oil, gas, etc., deposits on the public 
domain, as reported to Congress by the conference committee 
on February 11, includes a provision that no railroad or other 
common carrier shall be permitted to take, or acquire 
through lease or permit, under the act, any coal lands or 
deposits of coal in excess of such area or quantity as may be 
required and used solely for its own use; and may be per- 
mitted to take, under the provisions of the bill, not to exceed 
one lease for each 200 miles of its line. 


Protests against the dismissal of women employed as 
checkers in the parcel rooms of the Union Station at Wash- 
ington have been made by the Women’s Trade Union League 
in a statement filed with the director general, which indicated 
a belief that a general order for the dismissal of women 
workers had been issued. At the office of the Railroad Ad- 
ministration it was explained, however, that the women had 
been removed from the baggage work because the work was 
too heavy for them, on the strength of a report made by in- 
spectors of the Women’s Service Section. 


The American Railway Engineering Association has cre- 
ated a committee on standardization whose function will be to 
co-operate with the other committees of the association in 
placing the recommendations of the association in effect on the 
railroads and among the manufacturers of engineering and main- 
tenance equipment. The personnel of the committee consists 
in the main of the chairmen of those committees of the asso- 
ciation which are interested in the preparation of standards. 
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The conferees appointed to reconcile the differences between 
the bills as passed by the House and the Senate to validate the 
“informal” war contracts for munitions and suppliés have 
reported an agreement eliminating the section proposed by 
the Senate which was seriously objected to by the repre- 
sentatives of the manufacturers because it provided for a 
review of settlements made by the War Department by rep- 
resentatives of the Department of Justice. This provision 
the manufacturers feared would result in interminable delays. 


Alaska railroads need an additional appropriation of $13,- 
800,000 to carry them to completion; and this sum has been 
asked of Congress by Secretary Lane of the Department of the 
Interior. This includes $4,000,000 of the $35,000,000 originally 
estimated as the cost of the construction of the road, and a 
deficiency appropriation of $9,800,000, representing the unex- 
pected increase in the cost of labor and materials. It is now 
estimated that the road can be finished for $44,800,000 in three 
seasons more of work. 


Ohio Mine Workers, declaring that the representatives of 
the Railroad Administration are using every possible effort to- 
reduce the price of railroad coal to less than the price set by 
the President for the duration of the war, have sent a resolution 
to Congress, and it was presented in the House on February 6- 
by Representative Sherwood. The resolution declares that if 
the policy of reducing the price of railroad coal is adopted it 
will cause many of the mines to close. The miners ask the 
authorities at Washington to insist that the railroads pay the- 
price fixed by the government. 


“No-Accident Week” in the Southern Regiort 


The campaign on the railroads of the Southern Region which 
was begun by the safety supervisors of the roads in that regiom 
with a view to seeing how low the list of deaths and injuries of 
employees could be carried for a single week, January 19-25, 
resulted in a record showing three employees killed and 85 in- 
jured, as compared with ten killed, and 394 injured in the cor- 
responding week of 1918. 

This movement, as was noted in the Railway Age of January 
17, page 186, was ordered by the regional director in emulation 
of the “no accident week” on the Central of Georgia in De- 
cember, when, among the 9,000 employees of that road, none 
were killed and only one was injured, and that very slightly. 

Of the fifty railroads participating in the regional campaign, 
32 show safety records of 100 per cent. Eight reported only one 
injury and only four reported over ten each. Of all the 85 
persons injured, only four cases have been reported as “serious.” 
Four-fifths of the accidents are classed as “avoidable.” 

Of the 230,000 employees on the roads in the Southern Region 
about 90 per cent signed the pledge to do their best to make 
no-accident week a success. However, the one road, a small 
one, which had the lowest percentage of signatures to pledges, 
reported 100 per cent safety for the week. 

Classifying the roads according to the proportion of injuries 
to employees to the total number of persons in service, the road 
standing at the head of the list is the Nashville, Chattanooga & 
St. Louis; one employee injured to 10,356 in service. Of the 
other five roads employing more than 10,000 persons each, the 
standing is as follows: Illinois Central, one in 4,400; Southern 
Railroad, one in 3,412; Louisville & Nashville, one in 2,908; 
Atlantic Coast Line, one in 1,874; Seaboard Air Line, one im 
1,486. The roads reporting fatal accidents were the Atlantic 
Coast Line, the Southern and the Blue Ridge, one each. 


Chamber of Commerce Transportation Conference 


The transportation conference called by the Railroad Commit- 
tee of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States, held its 
second meeting at Washington on February 13. 
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The railways of France on October 1 next, says a Havas 
despatch, are to be again put on a peace footing except for 
certain minor restrictions. 


The Spanish Minister of Public Works is introducing in 
the senate a bill for the construction by the state of an elec- 
tric railway from the French frontier to Algeciras in the 
extreme south of Spain, direct. 


The Federal railway authorities in Australia have had 
offered for their consideration no fewer than 126 different 
devices to meet the break of gage difficulty, but none has 
found favor. They are of the following types: Sliding wheel, 
23; double or multiple wheels, 40; telescopic and divided 
wheels, 9; adjustable truck frame, 3; changing truck, 7; trans- 
ference of bodies, 13; treble or multiple rails, 6; unclassi- 
fied 25. 


The railways of India on March 31, 1914, had 170,444 freight 
cars. The number laid up for repairs at present is about 
10,290, or about 6 per cent, of which 1,860, or about 1 per 
cent of the total, were laid up for want of materials. The 
number is lower than in normal times, owing to the efforts 
the railways were making to keep every available freight car 
on the road. The number of cars sent overseas was 4,251; 
all of these except 56 were of metre or 2 feet 6 in. gage. 


Sleeping Cars for Japanese “Thirds.”"—It appears that 
there is a good deal of overcrowding on the long-distance 
railways in Japan, and even on an important trunk line like 
the Tokaido passengers suffer considerable inconvenience. 
In order to improve the condition, the Imperial Government 
Railways have designed a type of sleeping cars for third- 
class passengers and the scheme is included in the budget 
for next year. According to the Railway Times of Tokyo, 
the sleeping car is an ordinary day coach, the seats of which 
are convertible into lower berths while the upper berths are 
attachable at night. On the upper beds, which are located 
along the direction of car, passengers can sleep in the usual 
Japanese manner, and on the lower, which are located cross- 
wise, they can lie on their sides and can stretch their feet. 
The fare will be about 1 yen (50 cents) per day, including the 
extra fare for the high-speed train, and it is hoped that 
fairly good rest may be enjoyed by third-class passengers, 
which is the most important class in local passenger traffic. 


The British Military authorities, says a Reuter despatch, 
have taken over the administration of the Bagdad Railway, 
while the French have taken charge of the Oriental Railways 
of European Turkey. M. Huguenin, the Swiss general man- 
ager of the Bagdad Railway, has been relieved of his func- 
tions and is proceeding to Western Europe. As regards the 
railways in the Aidin Vilayet, the British have assumed con- 
trol of the Aidin Railway, which is a British concern, while 
the French have taken over the Kassaba Railway, which is 
a French enterprise. The newspapers announce the arrest of 
Fesmei Bey, ex-Deputy for Diarbekr, who is accused of hav- 
ing taken an active part in the massacre of the Armenians. 


Railway Improvements in Jamaica 


The approaching termination of the war sees Jamaica’s 
government and progressive business interests taking up 
projects of public benefit and service which have been delayed 
by the existing circumstances, writes Vice-Consul Davis B. 
Levis from Kingston. 

A foreshore railway to link up the government railway 
system with several miles of the harbor front, with its many 
warehouses and piers accommodating the seagoing traffic 
of the island, is one of the important measures considered 
in addition to the floating-dock project lately reported. 

The proposal of the government to issue a $1,500,000 loan 
to be expended for public improvements, such as new branch 
railway lines, public roads, etc., is expected to be consum- 
mated shortly. 
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The projects named should afford trade opportunities for 
American manufacturers of steel products, railway equip- 
ment, road building and other machinery, hardware, imple- 
ments, cement, lumber, and building materials. 


Plenty of Rolling-Stock in Germany 


The London Times’ special correspondent at Berne tele- 
graphed to his paper recently that in view of the German 
“shrieks” about shortage of rolling-stock it is interesting to 
learn from a leading German railway magazine of December 
4 that, in spite of the congestion of the railways with mili- 
tary trains, the transport of food and coal is being carried 
on without difficulty. 


Belgium Asks for Return of Locomotives 


The State Department at Washington has received through 
the American Legation at Brussels a request from the Bel- 
gium government asking the United States to lend it 400 
locomotives and 2,000 cars in addition to returning all of the 
359 locomotives which were placed at the disposal of the 
American Expeditionary forces. The communication from 
Minister of Railways Renkin, sets forth the urgent need for 
additional rolling stock in Belgium to replace that com- 
mandeered or destroyed by the Germans. The American 
army has returned 187 of the Belgian locomotives, but the 
remaining 172 still are in use by the Expeditionary forces. 


A Railway Line from Vigo, Spain 


The Spanish press, says Consul Edward I. Nathan, writing 
from Vigo, Spain, has recently been publishing articles con- 
cerning an alleged project of American financiers to build a 
direct railroad line from Vigo (on the Atlantic Ocean) to 
Irun on the Franco-Spanish frontier on the Bay of Biscay 
side, and to run steamers from New York to Vigo. The ad- 
vantage of this port arises from its geographical position 
which permits the distance from ocean travel between Europe 
and the United States to be considerably shortened. While 
there is at present a railroad line from Vigo to Irun, it makes 
many deviations and the service is far from adequate for 
heavy passenger traffic. The projected line to Irun will be 
only about 450 miles in length and with a good roadbed and 
heavy locomotives this distance could be covered by express 
trains in 10 hours. The project is a revival of plans that had 
been previously considered, but which the Spanish authori- 
ties had not acted upon. 


A Sidelight on the Swiss Railway Situation 


The Federal Railways of Switzerland are reported to be show- 
ing a big deficit in spite of increased fares and a great curtail- 
ment of train services, including, toward the end of 1918, the 
total abolition of Sunday and express traveling. Private rail- 
way and steamboat companies, despite government aid, also are 
in sad straits. The war has brought home to Switzerland her 
dependence upon foreign countries for coal and most kinds of 
raw materials. She hopes and expects to remedy this weakness 
by electrifying her railways, developing her internal waterways 
and securing cheap access to the North Sea, Mediterranean and 
Adriatic by way of the Rhine, the Rhone and the Po. This, of 
course, requires the co-operation of the other countries con- 
cerned, but they are fully alive to the importance of water 
transport. 

The Rhine is already navigable from Basel, where new docks 
and wharfage are under construction. Connection between Ge- 
neva and Lyons is being promoted, as also the linking up of the 
Rhine and Rhone systems. 


Railway Extension in Peru 


As briefly noted in last week’s issue, the Peruvian Congress 
has passed a law authorizing the construction of a railroad 
from Paita to the Maranon river, with a branch to Ferrenfe 
and another to Hualgayoc. The government guarantees to 
the capital invested a subsidy of 7 per cent per annum for 
39 years, fixing as a maximum on which this subsidy is to be 
paid the amount of $30,000,000. Further details concerning 
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this project are to the effect that the subsidy shall be obtained 
from the duties and taxes which the grantees must pay as 
follows: (a) Import and export duties on articles consumed 
either directly or indirectly by the concessionaire in the mines 
or mountain lands, which have been granted to him for 
exploitation. (b) Taxes on the profits and revenues which 
are obtained from the exploitation of the railroads and other 
associated enterprises, as well as the direct exploitation of 
mines and mountain grants. (c) Revenue stamps and regis- 
try fees on the contracts made. (d) Taxes on the mines 
which are conceded by the law. If in any one year these 
duties and imposts do not amount to the interest agreed 
upon, the State shall not be responsible for the difference; 
but, on the other hand, if the taxes should exceed the interest, 
the grantee must pay the excess. The subsidy mentioned 
above shall be paid until the line is finished, only in the pro- 
portion corresponding to the number of kilometres opened 
to public traffic. The guarantee for the carrying out of this 
contract or bid for the construction of this work shall be 
the sum of $50,000 in cash or its equivalent in bonds of the 
internal loan, which will be refunded as soon as 100 kilo- 
metres (62 miles) of the railway have been completed. This 
railway shall enjoy all the benefits and concessions conferred 
by existing laws on railways and by the law of March 7, 
1889, on docks. 


Siam’s Purchases of Railway Material 


Practically all of the railway material used, both for the 
Siamese government and for private railways, is imported from 
foreign countries. The government railways now open to traffic 
consist of 588 miles of standard gage lines and 838 miles of 
meter gage lines, the former being known as the Northern and 
the latter as the Southern line. The total length of the four 
private lines open to traffic is 66 miles, namely, the Paknam Rail- 
way of 12 miles, the Tachin Railway of 20 miles, and the Me- 
' klong Railway of 21 miles, meter gage, and the Phrabad Rail- 
way, 12 miles, 2 ft. 6 in. gage. 

The supplies imported for these railways and landed at the 
port of Bangkok are listed by the customs under the heads of 
“railway material” and “cars and trucks for railways or tram- 
ways and parts thereof.” 

The origin and value of the imports into Siam of railroad 
material and cars and trucks for railways, etc., from foreign 
countries during the four fiscal years ended March 31, 1917, was 
as follows: 














Imported from— 1913-14 1914-15 1915-16 1916-17 
RAILROAD MATERIAL 
a ae $228,382 $106,705 S25.796. 2. #iaess 
United Kingdom 124,199 195,861 74,212 $117,519 
REPO REA SEs 28,008 86,783 bcctaomate aaa 
British North Borneo .... sacehadace 3,574 18,582 
NNN Oa se cine aia ord ix earn w 8,931 aeavean ‘acaba ved esas 
Re eer a 111,897 85,176 115 
See Siete iia gmat ick 943 sha oleaian 10,981 
Netherlands, India ....... ieee Saaaia ae 
ee a ne 70 489 3,768 1,082 
pi” Ee ae eae $508,920 $475,014 $123,192 $137,183 
CARS AND TRUCKS, ETC. 
WON DONNER. cic os caw ene $3,033 $1,952 piaahereis $2,943 
United Kingdom ......... 16,353 86,071 131,957 188,780 
Belgium 660 SE, cwamaees esatears 
France Te 
Germany 60,970 1.529 eeeabie ee 
MND Sacirégs sk eataewsee er 25 764 
f. BM ee a ea $81,544 $104,319 $131,982 $192,487 





The customary method of buying railway material for the gov- 
ernment railways has been through public tender, while for the 
private railways the supplies are bought through their respective 
directors. 

It is reported that the Northern line of the government rail- 
ways is sometimes as much as 400 wagons short per day, and 
that the usual shortage daily is 200 wagons, while on the South- 
ern line the shortage occasionally reaches about 100 wagons. 
The need for rolling stock is likely to become still more acute 
as new sections on both lines yet remain to be opened up for 
freight traffic. 

The old Siamese system of weights and measures is still in 
general use, although it was decided some time ago to adopt the 
metric system. 

There are no local government restrictions on the imports of 
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railway material except the three per cent ad valorem duty 
which is paid at the port of landing by the importer and levied 
on the invoice value of goods, including cost of packing, freight, 
insurance, and all other charges up to the time of the arrival 
of the goods in port. 

Communications may be addressed to the respective railways, 
the offices of which are all located in Bangkok. 


Sixth National Foreign Trade Convention 


James A. Farrell, chairman of the National Foreign Trade 
Council, has issued the formal call for the Sixth National For- 
eign Trade convention to be held in the Congress Hotel, Chi- 
cago, on Thursday, Friday and Saturday, April 24, 25 and 26. 

Foreign Trade Essential to American Industry will, be the 
theme of the convention. 

A tentative program is announced as follows: 


First Day, THurspAy, Aprit 24 

Convention called to order at 10 a. m. by James A. Farrell, 
chairman of the National Foreign Trade Council. 

Organization of convention—Election of presiding officers, 
secretaries, etc.; address of president of convention; appoint- 
ment of general convention committee. Session topic: America’s 
Need of Foreign Trade, from the viewpoint of production, 
finance, labor and imports. 

Afternoon session, 2.30 p. m.—Session topic: Post-War For- 
eign Trade Problems, a series of addresses dealing with general 
foreign trade matters. 

Evening session, 8 p. m—Group sessions. 

Group I. Commercial Education for Foreign Trade. 

Group II. Foreign Trade Merchandising, in co-operation with 
the American Exporters’ and Importers’ Association. 

Group III. Financing Foreign. Trade, in co-operation with the 
American Bankers’ Association. 

Group IV. Advertising for Foreign Trade. 


Seconp Day, Fripay, Aprit 25 


Morning session, 10 a. m.—Session topic: The American 
Merchant Marine, in which will be considered American ship- 
building, provision of cargoes, establishment of trade routes and 
return cargoes, inland waterways, American and foreign naviga- 
tion systems and the formation of an American maritime policy. 

Afternoon session, 2.30 p. m.—Group sessions. 

Group V. Foreign Credits, in co-operation with the National 
Association of Credit Men. ; 

Group VI. Direct Selling, in co-operation with the American 
Manufacturers’ Export Association. 


Group VII. Export Combinations, describing the Webb Law 
in actual operation. 
Group VIJI. Ocean Service, in co-operation with the Ameri- 


can Steamship Association. 

Friday evening, 7 p. m—Banquet, Congress Hotel. 

A number of speakers of national prominence will present 
several highly important foreign trade subjects. 


Tuirp Day, SATuRDAY, APRIL 26 


Morning session, 10 a. m—Reports of group sessions, report 
of general convention committee, miscellaneous business ad- 
journment. 

The work of organizing the convention is being handled by 
O. K. Davis, secretary of the National Foreign Trade Council, 
1 Hanover Square, New York. Requests for hotel reservations 
should be addressed to H. H. Merrick, chairman of the Hotel 
Committee, Chicago Association of Commerce, 10 South La 
Salle street, Chicago. 

This year the convention has assembled a large amount of 
valuable technical information, which is available to all dele- 
gates who wish to use it. This information will be furnished 
by the volunteer trade advisors of some of the most experi- 
enced business houses and by the representatives of the govern- 
ment trade agencies. A number of prominent business men of 
long experience in every branch of foreign trade have offered 
their services as volunteer advisors. The information they can 
give is based on personal experience, and as such is doubly 
valuable. In addition, the Department of State will co-operate 
by assigning to the convention some members of the Consular 
Service, who will just have returned from Europe, Latin Amer- 
ica and the Far East. The Department of Commerce will send 
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a number of its experts from the Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce. The Shipping Board will be represented. 
The Pan-American Union will be present to give information 
on Latin-American relations. These men are thoroughly fa- 
miliar with their respective fields and can supply a great fund 
of valuable information if called upon. 
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CuHIcAGoO COMMITTEE 





The Chicago Executive Committee is in charge of all local 
arrangements. It is composed of the following: John J. Arnold, 
chairman, vice-president First National Bank; Charles A. Mun- 
roe, vice-chairman, Chicago Industrial Club; M. A. Graettinger, 
secretary, Illinois Bankers’ Association; John R. Washburn, 
treasurer and chairman of Finance Committee, Continental and 
Commercial National Bank; Harry H. Merrick, chairman of 
Hotel Committee, president Chicago Association of Commerce; 
George R. Meyercord, chairman of Publicity Committee, Illinois 
Manufacturers’ Association; H. G. P. Deans, chairman of En- 
tertainment Committee, vice-president Merchants’ Loan & Trust 
Company. 
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Acting Secretary of State Polk Announces Acceptance 
of Trans-Siberian Plan 


Acting Secretary of State Frank L. Polk on Wednesday an- 
nounced that the United States Government had now ac- 
cepted formally the proposal of the Japanese Government 
for a plan to secure the restoration of railway traffic in 
Siberia. 

“The agreement,” said Mr. Polk, “is the result of discussion 
begun last August, before the signing of the armistice. It 
has been accepted because it offers an effective means to 
assist the Russian population of Siberia, which has been suf- 
fering for many months from a gradual collapse of railway 
transportation. Not only have the people lacked many neces- 
sities of daily life, such as shoes, clothing and agricultural 
machinery, but they have been wholly unable to return to 
their normal occupations of marketing their own considerable 
stores of dairy products and grain. 

“In May, 1917, John F. Stevens was sent to Siberia, and a 
few months later was followed by the Russian Railway Serv- 
ice Corps, composed of American railway engineers, who 
were to assist the Russian railway administration, and thus 
contribute in carrying out the expressed purpose of the 
United States to aid Russia in tangible form. The arteries of 
life in Russia, as elsewhere, are the railways. The problems, 
especially in Siberia, are similar to those in America, where 
the long haul is almost the rule and certainly not the excep- 
tion. 

“Under the plan of operation which is now to be effected, 
the Siberian railway system, which includes the Chinese 
Eastern Railway, is to be supervised by an interallied com- 
mittee, the chairman of which is to be a Russian. In addition 
to Russia, Japan and the United States, the countries asked to 
be represented on the committee are Great Britain, France, 
Italy and China. The technical and economic management 
of the railways will be in the hands of the technical board, 
under the presidency of Mr. Stevens. A military board will 
co-ordinate matters affecting military transportation arising 
from the presence in Siberia of military forces of the United 
States, the Allies, and Russia. 

“The purpose of the agreement is to assist the Russians 
in Siberia in regaining their normal conditions of life and 
has been reached upon a definite understanding that the rail- 
ways are to be operated for the interests of the people of 
Siberia. The United States and Japan have expressly voiced 
their disinterested purpose not to infringe on any existing 
rights either of Russia or, where the Chinese Eastern is con- 
cerned, of China. The associated governments have been 
unanimous as to the urgency of the situation. 

“The understanding was broached before the conclusion 
of the armistice, but the problem of aiding the people in Si- 
beria remains the same and has become even more urgent. 
Russian railway officials have repeatedly urged the assistance 
of Mr. Stevens and expressed their cordial and special desire 
that they should be helped. Their co-operation is relied 
upon as a vital factor for success in assisting their fellow 
countrymen.” 
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In addition to the above the American Locomotive Company shipped 2 miscellaneous domestic locomotives and completed 59 foreign locomotives; and the Baldwin 


Locomotive Works shipped 90 miscellaneous domestic locomotives and completed 25 foreign locomotives. 


Grand total—190. 
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Locomotive Deliveries 


The following new locomotives were shipped to railroads 
under federal control during the week ended February 1: 
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Freight Cars 


Cuicaco, MiLtwaAuKEE & St, Paut.—The Bettendorf Company, 
Bettendorf, Iowa, has received an order from the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul for 1,000 steel center sills for use in the 
construction of 1,000 40-ton capacity box cars which the St. 
Paul is planning to build in its Milwaukee shops. The delivery 
is to be made between February 15 and March 1. 


CANADIAN NaTIoNAL Raitways.—The order for 3,000 freight 
and 180 passenger cars given in the Railway Age of January 31 
was shown slightly incorrect. The order is correctly given as 
follows: 

750 box cars 
300 stock cars 

from the National Steel Car Co. 
500 stock cars 
150 refrigerator cars 
250 ballast cars 
from the Canadian Car & Foundry Co. 
500 flat cars 
550 general service 
from the Eastern Car Company. 
50 colonist cars from the Pullman Co. 
100 colonist 
30 baggage 
from the Canadian Car & Foundry Co. 


Passenger Cars 


Tue Hersuey CusaAn Raitway advises that it is in the market 
for a number of light passenger cars for branch line service, 
either storage battery or gasoline, with a seating capacity of 
from 30 to 50 passengers. H. L. Hill is manager of the com- 
pany, with headquarters at Prado 33, Havana, Cuba. 


Trade Publications 


TureApING MACHINES.—The complete line of threading ma- 
chines for bolts, nuts and pipe, manufactured by the Green- 
- field Tap & Die Corporation, Greenfield, Mass., is described 
and illustrated in Catalogue 41, which also gives the specifica- 
tions for the machines and detailed information regarding 
parts for threading machines. 


Instey Derricxs.—The Insley Mig. Company, Indianapolis, 
Ind., has issued bulletin No. 110 containing 20 pages descrip- 
tive of the steel guy and stiffleg derrick manufactured by that 
company. The booklet is illustrated with wash drawings of com- 
plete derricks and various details of them. Tables are also pre- 
sented, giving principal dimensions and properties of this equip- 
ment. 
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Supply Trade News 
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Lieut.-Col. R. P. Lamont, division chief of ordnance de- 
partment, with headquarters at Washington, resumed his 
duties as president of the American Steel Foundries at Chi- 
cago, February 1. 


William G. Denney, treasurer of the Standard Truck Car 
Company, Chicago, died on February 7, at his home in 
Millerton, N. Y., at the age of 65 years. Mr. Denney had 
been with the Standard Car Truck Company since its organi- 
zation. 


The Browning Company, Cleveland, Ohio, has reopened a 
Chicago office in the Peoples Gas building in charge of R. C. 
Forbes. The Chicago office has been closed for the duration 
of the war, as the company’s entire output was taken over by 
the government. 


The Barber-Greene Company, announces the following ap- 
pointments: W. A. Buell, sales engineer, formerly conveyor 
engineer of the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company; H. W. 
Cudding, auditor, formerly general auditor of the Lyon Metallic 
Manufacturing Company. 


Fred M. Egolf, who has been associated with the Acme 
Railway Supply Company and the Acme Steel Goods Com- 
pany, has been appointed western railway and marine sales 
representative of the Glidden Company, Cleveland, Ohio, 
with headquarters in Chicago. 


Lieut. W. W. Glosser, of the Production Division of the 
Air Craft Board, who has been in France for the past year, 
has been appointed general sales agent of the Madden Com- 
pany, with headquarters at Chicago. Before entering military 
service, Lieut. Glosser was sales representative of the P. & M. 
Company at Cleveland, Ohio. 


The Chicago Pneumatic Tool Company, Chicago, has estab- 
lished a branch office at St. Louis, Mo., under the management 
of H. W. Buker, who succeeds J. D. Corby as district manager 
of sales. A stock room and service station will be maintained 
at St. Louis, as well as the district office. Announcement of 
Mr. Corby’s resignation appeared in the Railway Age of Febru- 
ary 7 (page 376). 


P. C. Cady, office manager of the mechanical department 
of the New York Central at New York, has been appointed 
assistant secretary of the International Railway Supply Com- 
pany, New York, which is the purchasing agent for the 
American Railroad Company of Porto Rico and the Trinidad 
Government Railways, and also the export department of 
the Pyle-National Company. His appointment becomes ef- 
fective February 15. Mr. Cady has been in railroad service 
since 1893, when he entered the mechanical department 
of the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern at Cleveland, 
Ohio. 


E. S. Nicholas has been appointed traveling engineer for 
the American Arch Company, with headquarters at Detroit, 
Mich. Mr. Nicholas was formerly boilermaker foreman of 
the Missouri Pacific shop at Kansas City. M. R. Smith has 
been appointed traveling engineer, with headquarters at St. 
Louis, Mo. Mr. Smith was formerly master mechanic at 
Coxton, Pa., on the Lehigh Valley. H. Darby has been ap- 
pointed traveling engineer of the company, with headquarters 
at St. Paul, Minn. Mr. Darby was formerly motive power 
inspector at the Transcona shop, Winnipeg, of the Grand 
Trunk Pacific. J. D. Brandon has been appointed traveling 
engineer of the company, with headquarters at Montreal. 
Mr. Brandon was formerly general foreman at the Bright- 
wood shops, Indianapolis, of the Big Four. E. T. Mulcahy 
has again assumed his duties as traveling engineer of the 
American Arch Company after having been honorably dis- 
charged from the United States Army. Mr. Mulcahy’s head- 
quarters will be at Denver, Col. Before coming with the 
American Arch Company Mr. Mulcahy was connected with 
the Union Pacific at its Cheyenne shops: 
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Railway Financial News 


Boston & Maine.—A petition has been filed with the Massa- 
chusetts Public Service Commission seeking authority to con- 
solidate its leased lines with the qompany in accordance with 
reorganization plans agreed upon by a majority of the stock- 
holders. A hearing was set for February 21. 


Cuicaco & NortH WESTERN.—This road has applied to the 
Public Utilities Commission of Illinois for authority to issue 
first mortgage gold bonds of 1987 in the aggregate amount of 
$1,000,000. 


Intinois CeNTRAL.—Kuhn, Loeb & Co. are offering at 971%4 and 
interest, to yield about 53% per cent, $16,000,000 15-year 5%4 per 
cent secured gold bonds. 


NortTHERN CeNTRAL.—The stockholders on February 4, authorized 
an increase in the company’s indebtedness of $8,216,000. The 
amount expended, and not yet funded, at the close of 1918, was 
about $5,000,000. Allowance is made in the present provisions 
for future requirements. 


OcKLAWAHA VALLEY.—This 50-mile road operating between 
Ocala, Fla., and Palatka, was sold at public auction on February 
3, under an order in chancery on a suit brought by the bond- 
holders. The complainant bought the property for $225,000 for 
dismantlement. 


SouTHERN RAILWAY.—See editorial elsewhere in this issue. 


Railway Construction 


Cuicaco, Rock IsLtanp & Paciric.—T. S. Leake & Co., Chicago, 
have been awarded a contract for the construction of a frame 
stucco railroad Y. M. C. A. building at Hulbert, Ark. The 
building will be 80 ft. by 80 ft. and two stories high, costing 
approximately $40,000. 

The Rock Island has also awarded a contract to the Railroad 
Water & Coal Handling Company, Chicago, for the construc- 
tion of a 150-ton coal chute at Ola, Ark., to cost approximately 
$10,000. 


Frankrort & SHELBYVILLE Electric—Preliminary surveys are 
now being mace to build an electric line from Shelbyville, Ky., 
to Frankfort, about 22 miles. Two steel bridges, one 150 ft. 
long and the other 90 ft. long will be required on the proposed 
line. F. H. Frankland, president and chief engineer, 35 Nas- 
sau street, New York City. 


ILLinois CENTRAL.—The Railroad Water & Coal Handling 
Company, Chicago, has been awarded a contract for the in- 
stallation of pumping facilities at Dalton Springs, Ky. The 
work includes the construction of a pump house and the 
installation of two 25-hp. oil burning engines, a 100,000-gal. 
tank and a 10-in. discharge line. 


NorTHERN Paciric.—Bids for the construction at Brainerd, 
Minn., of a two-story, reinforced concrete and brick passenger 
station and office building, 40 ft. by 160 ft., costing approximately 
$65,000, are to be received in February or March. It is planned 
to start work on the building in the spring. 


SAND Sprincs.—This road, which now connects Tulsa, Okla., 
and Sand Springs, will be extended to Pawhuska within the 
next year. No contracts for the work have been let as the 
road expects to complete the extension with its own forces. 





Buitpinc Mivitary CAmps.—Stone & Webster, Boston, Mass., 
have published a 12 in. by 14 in. album of photographs and 
plans of the cantonments and camps built under the direction of 
that company during the period of the war. In addition to mat- 
ter descriptive of the camps there are several large folded inserts 
containing panoramic views and maps. Floor plans are also 
given of the buildings occupied by officers and enlisted men. 
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Railroad Administration 


Central 


D. E. Brown, heretofore manager of the Accounting Section 
of the Division of Public Service and Accounting, has been 
appointed assistant director of the Division of Accounting. 


J. G. Walber, secretary of the Bureau of Information of the 
Eastern Railroads and a member of Railway Board of Adjust- 
ment No. 1, has been appointed labor assistant to the director 
of the Division of Operation, with office at Washington, D. C. 


C. E. Spens has been appointed assistant director, Division 
of Traffic, in charge of export and import traffic matters, with 
office at Washington. In addition, Mr. Spens will continue his 
present duties as manager of inland traffic, United States 
Food Administration. Mr. Spens was vice-president in 
charge of traffic of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy. 


George F. Atkins, Jr., heretofore assistant to the director of 
the Division of Public Service and Accounting, has been ap- 
pointed assistant to the director of public service, in charge of 
rates. E. C. Niles has been appointed assistant to the director 
of public service, in charge of service. Mr. Niles also retains 
his duties and title as manager of the Short Line Section. 
Eugene H. Lamb has been appointed acting chief of the Bureau 
for Suggestions and Complaints. This bureau will report to 
the assistant to the director of public service, in charge of 
service, 


Regional 


E. H. Banker has been appointed executive assistant to 
H. A. Worcester, district director of the Ohio-Indiana dis- 
trict of the Eastern region, to succeed Hugh McVeagh, who 
has been appointed assistant to E. M. Costin, federal manager 
of the Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis; the Cincin- 
nati Northern; the Central Indiana; the Detroit, Toledo & 
Ironton; the Central Union Depot, and the Cincinnati, In- 
dianapolis Union. Mr. McVeagh’s headquarters will be in 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Federal and General Managers 


The jurisdiction of George W. Stevens, federal manager of 
the Chesapeake & Ohio; the Ashland Coal & Iron; the Sandy 
Valley & Elkhorn, and the Long Fork Railroad, has been ex- 
tended over the Chesapeake & Ohio Railroad of Indiana, which 
road has been released from the jurisdiction of E. M. Costin, 
federal manager. 


Operating 
A. C. Hartley has been appointed supervising safety agent 
of the Michigan Central; the Chicago, Kalamazoo & Saginaw 
and the Detroit Terminal Railroad, with headquarters at De- 
troit, Mich. 


D. O’Connell has been appointed chief special agent of the. 
Southern Pacific, the Western Pacific, the Tidewater Southern 
and the Deep Creek, with headquarters at San Francisco, Cal., 
to succeed P. J. Kindelon, deceased. 


T. R. McCampbell has been appointed supervising safety 
agent, with headquarters at Indianapolis, Ind. of the Cleveland, 
Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis and other roads under the 
jurisdiction of E. M. Costin, federal manager. 


W. D. Baker, federal auditor of the Norfolk & Portsmouth 
Belt Line, at Norfolk, Va., has been appointed assistant to the 
federal manager of the Virginian Railroad; the Norfolk & 
Portsmouth Belt Line; the Norfolk Terminal Railroad, and the 
Hampton Roads Rail Terminals. 


A. D. Rosecrans, trainmaster of the Arizona Eastern, has 
been appointed acting superintendent of the Globe division, 
with office at Globe, Ariz., vice J. W. Williams, resigned; 
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H. Weitzel, master mechanic, at Phoenix, has been appointed 
trainmaster, with office at Globe, vice Mr. Rosecrans. 


J. B. Stewart, general superintendent of the Bangor & 
Aroostook and the Van Buren Bridge, with office at Bangor, 
Maine, has resigned to go to another position and W. K. 
Hallett, superintendent, succeeds Mr. Stewart as general 
superintendent; F. A. Andrews, trainmaster at Millinocket, 
has been appointed superintendent of the Southern division; 
both with offices at Bangor. George W. Mayo succeeds Mr. 
Andrews. 


Charles A. Plumly, whose appointment as superintendent 
of telegraph of the Baltimore & Ohio, with office at Balti- 
more, Md., has already been announced in these columns, 
was born on October 
15, 1876, at Big Run, 
Ohio, and was educated 
in the elementary 
schools. He learned 
telegraphy in the office 
of his father who was 
agent and operator at 
Stewart, Ohio, and in 
November, 1887, he be- 
gan railway work on 
the Baltimore & Ohio 
Southwestern, serving 
as an extra operator 
during week ends and 
summer vacations. In 
June, 1903, he was ap- 
pointed train despatcher 
at Chilicothe, and in Sep- 
tember, 1907, was made 
chief despatcher at the 
same place. On July 
31, 1910, he was ap- 
pointed division operator at Cincinnati, Ohio, and in March, 
1912, became trainmaster at Seymour, Ind. In January, 1913, he 
was appointed assistant superintendent of telegraph, at Cincin- 
nati, and the following June became assistant to the general 
superintendent at the same place. On January 1, 1914, he was 
appointed inspector of transportation at Cincinnati, and since 
September, 1914, served as assistant superintendent of tele- 
graph, at Baltimore, until his recent appointment as superin- 
tendent of telegraph of the Baltimore & Ohio, eastern lines; 
the Coal & Coke; the Wheeling Terminal Railroad; the West- 
ern Maryland; the Cumberland Valley, and the Cumberland 
& Pennsylvania. 





C. A. Plumly 


Financial, Legal and Accounting 


T. L. Shelton, auditor of station accounts of the Southern 
Railroad, has been appointed assistant auditor of the Southern 
Railroad and other roads the accounts of which are audited in 
the Washington office, in charge of government transportation 
accounts, and T. H. Seay succeeds Mr. Shelton, both with offices 
at Washington, D. C. 


W. G. Sims has been appointed auditor, and D. F. Callahan 
has been appointed federal treasurer, of the Wichita Union 
Terminal, with headquarters at Wichita, Kan. The jurisdic- 
tion of L. J. Hensley, federal auditor of roads under the 
jurisdiction of J. A. Edson, has also been extended over the 
Wichita Union Terminal. 


J. A. Robinson, assistant auditor of the Southern Railroad, 
and temporarily assigned as auditor of its subsidiary railroads, 
with office at Atlanta, Ga., has resigned to accept service else- 
where, and the jurisdiction of H. W. Oliver, auditor of the 
Georgia Southern & Florida Railroad, has been extended over 
operating accounts of the Blue Ridge Railroad; the Tallulah 
Falls Railroad; the Danville & Western; the Hartwell Railroad, 
and the Lawrenceville Branch Railroad, with office at Atlanta, 
Ga. 


Traffic 


E. L. Whitney, chief clerk to the resident traffic assistant 
of the Eastern region at Chicago, has been appointed division 
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freight agent of the New York Central, with the same head- 
quarters, succeeding James L. Clark, deceased. 


F. R. Dalzell, assistant general freight agent of the Gulf, 
Colorado & Santa Fe, with office at Galveston, Tex., has been 
appointed general freight agent of the Gulf, Colorado & Santa 
Fe, the Texas Midland and the Houston Belt & Terminal Rail- 
road, with headquarters at Galveston, Tex. 


Engineering and Rolling Stock 


J. L. Starkie has been appointed assistant chief engineer, with 
headquarters at Dallas, Tex., of the Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe, 
and other roads under the jurisdiction of J. S. Pyeatt, federal 
manager at Dallas. 


W. S. Wilson, supervisor of subdivision No. 12, Pittsburgh 
division of the Pennsylvania Railroad, at Trafford, Pa., has 
been appointed division engineer of the Allegheny division, 
with office at Oil City, Pa., succeeding C. M. Wisman, who 
has been granted a furlough; C. W. Montgomery, supervisor 
at Gallitzen, has been transferred as supervisor to Altoona 
Yards, succeeding J. M. Kinkead, promoted; W. S. Johns, Jr., 
supervisor at Bowie, Md., has been transferred as supervisor 
to Trafford, succeeding Mr. Wilson; F. H. Bently, supervisor 
at Titusville, Pa., has been transferred as supervisor to Gal- 
litzen, succeeding Mr. Montgomery; C. F. Miller, assistant 
supervisor, succeeds Mr. Bentley, and T. M. Woodward, super- 
visor in the office of the division engineer, Philadelphia di- 
vision, at Philadelphia, has been appointed supervisor, with 
office at Bowie, Md., succeeding Mr. Johns. 


Corporate 
Traffic 


Henry Hilare Melanson, who has been appointed passen- 
ger traffic manager of the Canadian National Railways, with 
headquarters at Toronto, Ont., as has already been announced 
in these columns, was 
born on March 9, 1872, 
at Scoudouc, N. B., and 
was educated at the 
public schools and St. 
Joseph’s University. He 
began railway work in 
November, 1889, with 
the Intercolonial as a 
clerk in the mechanical 
department at Moncton. 
In August, 1892, he was 
transferred to the gen- 
eral passenger agent’s 
office and subsequently 
served as chief clerk in 
the same office. He 
was appointed general 
baggage agent in 1901 
and in 1909 became as- 
sistant general passen- 
ger agent. In August, 
1913, he was promoted 
to general passenger agent and since June, 1917, was pas- 
senger traffic manager until his recent appointment as pas- 
senger traffic manager of the Canadian National Railway 
System as above noted. 





H. H. Melanson 


Operating 


H. C. Riddle has been promoted to trainmaster of the Mon- 
tana, Wyoming & Southern, with office at Belfry, Mont., suc- 
ceeding W. E. Ogden, resigned. 


Andrew McCulloch, chief engineer of the Kettle Valley, 
has been appointed acting general superintendent, with offices 
in Penticton, B. C., to succeed J. W. Mulhern, resigned. 


R. Wilson, auditor of the Pacific Great Eastern, with head- 
quarters at Vancouver, B. C., has been appointed acting man- 
ager to succeed G. L. Courtney. Mr. Wilson’s office will be 
in Victoria, B. C. 
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The Canadian National Railways have made the following 
appointments in addition to those previously announced: 
D. R. Campbell, assistant general manager of the Pacific 
district of the Canadian Northern, with headquarters at Van- 
couver, B. C., has been appointed general superintendent of 
the Pacific district, Canadian National, with offices at Van- 
couver, B. C. W. T. Moodie, division engineer at Winnipeg, 
Man., on the Canadian Northern, has been appointed super- 
intendent of Division No. 1, Central district, Canadian Na- 
tional, to succeed J. E. Nelson, who has been appointed 
superintendent of the Pacific district, Canadian National, with 
headquarters at Kamloops Junction, B. C. W. I. Munro, chief 
despatcher on the Canadian Northern at Winnipeg, Man., 
has been appointed acting superintendent of Division No. 2 
on the Prairie district of the Canadian National, to succeed 
T. J. Brown, assigned to other duties. 


Engineering and Rolling Stock 


A. M. Bouillon, resident engineer on the Grand Trunk 
Pacific, at Regina, Sask., has been appointed assistant en- 
gineer, with headquarters at Prince George, B. C. 


Andrew McCowan, supervisor of car works of the Canadian 
Northern system at Winnipeg, Man., was appointed master car 
buiider of the Canadian National Railways, western lines, with 
the same headquarters, 
at the time of the recent 
assimilation of the for- 
mer road by the latter. 
Mr. McCowan was born 


at Perth, Scotland, on 
December 5, 1867, and 
was first employed by 


the Perthshire Carriage 
Works (Scotland), as an 
apprentice car builder, 
between 1881 and 1887. 
He began his railroad 
experience in May, 1888, 
as a carpenter on the 
Canadian Pacific at 
Montreal, Que. In 
March, 1890, he was pro- 
moted to car foreman, 
and seven years later he 
was appointed shop fore- 
man at Farnham, Que. 
From September, 1903, 
to April, 1910, he was car foreman at Cranbrook, B. C., and 
on the latter date left the Canadian Pacific to become general 
car foreman of the Canadian Northern at Winnipeg, Man. He 
was promoted to supervisor of car works, western lines, in Sep- 
tember, 1915, and in May, 1916, had his jurisdiction extended 
over the entire system 





A. McCowan 


The following appointments were recently made on the 
Canadian National Railways: Thomas Turnbull, assistant 
chief engineer of the Canadian Northern, has been appointed 
engineer maintenance of way of the Canadian National, 
western lines, with headquarters at Winnipeg, Man. A. V. 
Redmond, division engineer of the Transcontinental division, 
Canadian Government Railways at Cochrane, Ont., has been 
appointed district engineer of the Central district, Canadian 
National, with headquarters at Winnipeg, Man. H. L. Ver- 
coe, special engineer at Winnipeg, Man., on the Canadian 
Northern, has been appointed district engineer, Prairie dis- 
trict, Canadian National, with offices at Saskatoon, Sask. 
T. W. White, assistant engineer in the bridge engineer’s office 
of the Canadian Northern at Winnipeg, Man., has been ap- 
pointed district engineer of the Western district, Canadian 
National, with headquarters at Edmonton, Alta. R. M. 
Mitchell, right of way agent of the Canadian Northern, has 
been appointed right of way agent of the Canadian National, 
western lines, with headquarters at Winnipeg, Man. H. G. 
Reid, assistant superintendent of rolling stock Canadian Gov- 
ernment Railways at Transcona, Minn., has been appointed 
general master mechanic Canadian National, western lines, 
with offices at Winnipeg, Man. H. A. English, master me- 
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chanic, Central district of the Canadian Northern, has been 
appointed master mechanic of the Central district of the 
Canadian National, at Winnipeg, Man. L. G. Roblin, general 
master mechanic, Canadian Government Railways, western 
lines, with offices at Cochrane, Ont., has been appointed 
master mechanic of the Prairie district, Canadian National, 
with offices at Saskatoon, Sask. T. J. Lowe, fuel agent, 
Canadian Northern, western lines, has been appointed fuel 
agent, Canadian National, western lines, with headquarters 
at Winnipeg, Man. J. A. Sutton, fuel and tie agent, Trans- 
continental division of the Canadian Government Railways, 
has been appointed district fuel agent of Divisions No. 1 and 
2 of the Central district, Canadian National, western lines, 
with headquarters at Cochrane, Ont. 


Obituary 


Walter T. Aylesbury, formerly superintendent of car serv- 
ice of the Terminal Railroad Association of St. Louis, died at 
Bartlesville, Okla., on February 4, after an illness of two 
months. Mr. Aylesbury was long associated with the Chi- 
cago, Burlington & Quincy and was in the employ of the 
Terminal Railroad Association for 16 years, terminating his 
connection with that road in 1918. 


Lieut.-Col. Hiram J. Slifer, commander of the 21st regi- 
ment of railway engineers, American Expeditionary Forces, 
died in France on February 3, of pneumonia, and was buried 
on February 5, at 
Sorcy, Meuse. Lieut- 
Col. Slifer was born in 
1857, and, after gradu- 
ating from the Poly- 
technic College oi 
Pennsylvania, entered 
the employ of the Mex- 
ican National Construc- 
tion Company. Subse- 
quently he was assist- 
ant engineer of the 
Philadelphia division of 
the Pennsylvania, 
principal assistant en- 
gineer of the Milwau- 
kee, Lake Shore & 
Western, division en- 
gineer on the Chicago 
& North Western, sup- 
erintendent of the Iowa 
division of the same 
road at Boone, Iowa, 
general superintendent of the Eastern district and later the 
Central district of the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, rail- 
way expert and business manager of the construction depart- 
ment of J. G. White & Co., at New York, general man- 
ager and assistant to the president of the Panama Railroad 
& Steamship Lines at Colon, Panama, and general manager 
of the Chicago Great Western at Chicago. In 1912 he be- 
came a consulting civil engineer, specializing in railroad prac- 
tice, with headquarters at Chicago. His death was due in- 
directly to a railway accident in France. A gas motor in- 
spection car on which he was riding to inspect road beds 
which the Germans had mined and blown up, jumped the 
track near Buzancy, throwing Lieut.-Col. Slifer down an 
eight-ft. embankment and into a small stream. He was car- 
ried to a nearby field hospital, and then was transferred to a 
base hospital at Neufchateau where he suffered an attack of 
bronchial pneumonia. He was later sent to a convalescent 
camp at Cannes. In a letter to a friend he stated that he in- 
tended to rejoin his regiment on January 16, at Conflans. 
Until the announcement of his death by the Adjutant Gen- 
eral at Washington, no further information concerning the 
colonel’s condition had been received. He enlisted in 
August, 1917, as a major in the Twenty-first Engineers 
(Light Railways) and was commissioned lieutenant-colonel 
in October, 1917, sailing for France in December of the same 
year. 





Lieut.-Col. H. J. Slifer 


